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i NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o— 


HE delay in the signature of the armistice still continues, and 
T is as inexplicable as ever. According to Russian accounts, 
it is caused by the reluctance of the Turks to submit to the terms, 
not of the peace, but of the armistice, which are intended to 
secure rigorous fulfilment of the stipulations, and are therefore 
very hard. According to the Turks, on the other hand, the delay 
is caused by the Russians, but they do not know why, their 
Plenipotentiaries at Kezanlik never having communicated with 
Constantinople. The Russian explanation does not look true, 
as the Plenipotentiaries were anthorised to accept any terms; 
while the second is clearly not trae, as the telegraph is 
open to Constantinople, and one Plenipotentiary has com- 
municated with his family there. It is possible that 
both parties are agreed to delay, in order to allow of certain 
negotiations at Vienna and Berlin, or to permit certain arrange- 
ments to be made at Batoum and Erzeroum, but the secrecy 
observed certainly raises a suspicion that Russians and Turks are 
arranging some movement between them of which they wish the 
Turkish population to remain ignorant. Did not Abdul Aziz ask 
for a Russian garrison? Nothing is known of Russian military 
movements, but it is reported their cavalry has been seen at 
Tchorlu, not thirty miles from Tchataldja. 








The intelligence from Greece is of a mixed kind. On the one 
hand, the mob of Athens, irritated by the Circassian or Turkish 
excesses in Thessaly, has threatened the Ministry and even the 


a to compel them to declare war, but has been pacified, partly 


rguments and partly by the soldiery, who, however, have not 
been compelled to fire. On the other hand, an insurrection of 
some importance has broken out in Thessaly, a small body of 
Turkish regulars have been defeated, and volunteers are hurrying 
into the province, with rifles rather better than insurrection- 
aries usually possess. This insurrection will probably be sup- 
ported by the Cabinet, and indeed, according to a telegram to 


the Times, dated January 31st, the Chamber in secret sitting has | ; a s : 
| asked the vote of six millions as a mode of indicating this to 


authorised an occupation of Thessaly, Epirus, and part of 
Macedonia. Greece is very late, but her possession of Thessaly 
would, of course, make a difference in any European Congress. 


Lord Carnarvon has persisted in his resignation, and on Friday 
week made his explanation to the House of Peers, the pith of which 
is given elsewhere. Ina very dignified and temperate but decided 
speech, he explained that he had steadily resisted attempts tochange 
the Government policy of neutrality into a policy leading to war, 


and had twice sent in his resignation, on the Cabinet deciding to | 


send the Fleet to the Dardanelles. On the first occasion—the 
15th ult., just before Lord Beaconsfield declared there were 








accepted the explanation as complete, but was coldly unaware 
why the Colonial Secretary should have resigned, and declined 
altogether to state whether Lord Derby had gone too. It was 
a privilege, ‘“‘a high, ancient, and valuable privilege,” of any 


150 | Minister of the Crown who resigned to be the first to announce 


the fact of his resignation. 





Lord Derby had, in fact, resigned, but of course immense 
pressure was applied to recall a step which would have detached 
from the Tory Cabinet thousands of influential men, who regard 
the great Lancashire Peer as their security against the viewi- 
ness and rashness of his nominal chief. Lord Derby, 
in an evil hour for his reputation, yielded, and on 
Monday night announced that he had resigned, in conse- 
quence of a grave step taken by the Cabinet in the policy of 
which he did not concur, but which, had he remained, he would, 
as Foreign Secretary, have been obliged to defend. Under certain 
altered conditions his colleagues thought that the step should be 
retraced, and it was retraced, and in consequence he had no hesi- 
tation and no difficulty in withdrawing his resignation. He, 
however, expressly added that his colleagnes had not changed 
their opinions, and it comes, therefore, to this,—that Lord 
Derby remains in a Cabinet with whose policy he materially 
disagrees, because the circumstances have not yet com- 
pelled them to give that policy full expression. This is nota 
very dignified line of conduct, though it may be temporarily 
useful to a Tory Ministry, and suggests either that Lord Derby 
has received pledges which are not avowed, or that he cannot 
bear to give up the excitement and occupation of his office at a 
time when it is the most important in the country. At any 
moment he may be compelled either to resign again, or to take 
steps contrary to his own announced beliefs as to the right policy 
for the country to pursue. 





On Monday night the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
vote of credit for six millions in the House of Commons. He 
made a long statement of the delays in the negotiations and 
the manifold conjectures and suspicions to which these delays 
gave rise; declared that the Fleet was secretly ordered to the 
Dardanelles on account of the rapid Russian advance, and 
recalled on the news of the signature of the bases of 
peace, under the false impression, however (as on Monday, 
at least, he regarded it), that the question of the Straits 
would not be discussed between Russia and Turkey alone, 
but would be reserved for a European Conference ; explained the 
terms of peace, so far as he knew them, and pointed out how 
destructive they were for Turkey and how gravely they would 
alter the map of Europe ; repudiated warmly the idea of securing 
the European equilibrium at the expense of any territory which 
Russia might leave to Turkey; and declared that the present 
Government must go into Conference with the full confidence of 
the country, or had better not go into Conference at all. He 


Europe, as well as for the sake of making any preparations which 
the Government, in their discretion, might think right, to strengthen 
England for the possible emergencies of the European delibera- 
tions. The debate was adjourned, on the Marquis of Hartington’s 
suggestion, to Thursday night. 


On Thursday Mr. W. E. Forster moved a resolution, affirming 
that as the conditions which the Government had laid down had 
not been infringed by either belligerent, and as no information had 
been received sufficient to justify a departure from the policy of 
neutrality, the House sees no reason for adding to the burdens 


no dissensions in the Cabinet—the order was recalled, because | of the people by voting unnecessary supplies. He supported this 
the Premier changed his mind, but on the second the order was | resolution in a very temperate and practical speech, in which he 
only cancelled under a supposition as to a particular event, and pointed out the vast difference between the vote of two millions 
not from any modification of policy ; and Lord Carnarvon would asked for by Mr. Gladstone in 1870, for objects directly 
not recall a resignation which, however painful to himself—many | specified, on the eve of a long vacation when the House 
of his colleagues being life-long, personal friends—he felt to be could not be again consulted for many months, and 


due to his principles and his declared policy. Lord Beaconsfield | this vote of credit of six millions, for purposes quite 
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unspecified, and demanded when Parliament has just been sum- 
moned together for the very purpose of being taken into council, 
whenever the Government need its advice. He asked what the 
unexpected event*was which had not happened on the first night 
of the Session, but had since happened, to render this vote neces- 
sary. He discussed the terms of peace, indicating his hearty 
satisfaction in all those which tended to liberate the Christian 
provinces of Turkey, and pointed out that by Lord Derby’s own 
showing on Monday, the Russian Ambassador had distinctly de- 
clared, in Prince Gortschakoff’s name, that the question of the 
Straits was reserved for Europe, and would not be settled 
between Russia and Turkey. And he insisted that by the divisions 
in the Cabinet, by the resignation of the member trusted most by 
the Liberals, and by the temporary withdrawal of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whom the country trusted more than all the rest, 
the confidence of the country in the immediate diplomacy of the 
moment had been rudely shaken. He treated this vote of credit 
as a sham,—a paper vote, which only a Prime Minister who had 
thought that our Indian Empire could be strengthened by invent- 
ing a new title for the Queen, could have supposed to be of a 
nature to strengthen the Government. 


To Mr. Forster replied Mr. Cross, who described the impression 
that there was a war party in the Government as due to a 
“‘ lying spirit” abroad in the land. He got very warm indeed 
about the ‘‘ sham ” vote of credit, insisted that it was a real vote 
of credit, and not a vote of confidence, and then at great length 
insinuated that there was every reason for cherishing the deepest 
suspicions of the policy and the conduct of Russia, and for believing 
that the Turkish Plenipotentiaries were being withheld in some 
way by Russia from communicating with their Government. 
Every sort of dilatory excuse was adopted, while ‘‘ the Russians 
were still advancing,” and now they were probably more than 
half-way from Adrianople to Constantinople. He taunted the 
Opposition with the little they could say for the policy ‘ of 
your friends the Russians,” and concluded a speech one-half of 
which was softer than butter and the other half a feebly-flourished 
sword, by declaring that the great object of the Government 
was to conclude a complete, lasting, and satisfactory peace. If so, 
the Government must be fully persuaded that the best thing a 
British Administration can do in favour of a lasting peace, is to 
carp and’snap at every condition essential to such a peace. 





The remainder of the debate was not important. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson amused the House by saying, ‘‘ If a man shakes his sword 
in my face, I call him a barbarian ; if he shakes his fist in my face, 
Teall him a bully ; if he shakes his purse in my face, I call him a 
snob,” ‘and intimated that the vote of credit was a policy of the 
last kind. Mr. Beresford Hope was ostentatiously impartial 
on behalf of the Government. Mr. Bright made a speech, which 
Lord Sandon evidently regarded, and not perhaps quite unjustly, 
as’showing more tenderness for the Government than any other 
Member of the Opposition, but which’ contained a very eloquent 
plea for the complete liberation of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey ; and Mr. Herschell pointed out that the order for the 
despatch of the Fleét to the Dardanelles would not have been 
declared ‘‘ most secret,” if it had been intended simply to protect 
the lives‘and properties of British subjects, but was evidently 
regarded as a grave anti-Russian demonstration, till it became 
convenient to defend it as a mere humane security for endangered 
citizens. The debate was again adjourned till yesterday. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has accepted the Colonial Seeretary- 
ship, in the place of Lord Carnarvon, and it is, we should imagine, 
not unlikely that Mr. Plunket may be offered the Irish Secretary- 
ship,-vacant by Sir Michael Beach's transfer to the Colonial Office, 
-for Mr. Plunket’s seat (for the University of Dublin) is 
safe, and his oratory very useful to the Government, Sir Michael 
Beach is even now the least-known member of the Cabinet, 
but he has shown himself both firm and temperate as Irish Secre- 
tary, and we sincerely hope he may be able to fill respectably,— 
after the ablest Colonial Secretary whom the country has had 
for many years,—the difficult and at present very responsible 
office which he has undertaken. If he can so fill it, he will 
certainly have before him a considerable political future. 








The reports that the Austrian Government is dissatisfied with 
the terms of peace gain strength. It is affirmed that Count 


Anudrassy holds them equivalent to the extinction of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe, and objects especially to the formation of a 
free Bulgaria, He has, it is added, addressed asharp remon- 


of the Army. That there is a certain irritation in the Anstzian 
Government appears to be proved, and Sir 8, N orthcote, in hig 
speech of Monday, was understood to confirm the belief that 
Austria had retreated from the triple alliance, but the official 
journals of St. Petersburg deny that Austria has threatened 
Russia in any way. She has only remonstrated as a friend, and 
the triple alliance is in no danger. As we believe, Austria is only 
striving to secure adequate compensation, but it is unquestionable 
that she has insisted on certain questions being submitted to 
Europe, and that she is egging on England to make the Russian 
position as uneasy as possible. 


The Khedive has ordered an inquiry into the realities of 
Egyptian revenue, obviously as a prelude either to the “ suspen- 
sion of the service of the Debt,” or to a demand that the creditors 
shall accept less interest on their bonds. The former is the more 
probable, as either would equally destroy Egyptian credit, and 
total failure would leave more money in the Egyptian Treasury 
available for the ‘Khedive’s projects. Mr. Goschen accordingly 
writes to all the papers to warn bondholders that the investiga. 
tion is limited to revenue, and does not extend to expenditure ; 
that the Commissioners of the Public Debt have declined to take 
part in an incomplete inquiry, and that both M. Joubert and 
himself, backed by the diplomatic agents of several European 
Governments, have remonstrated in vain. The Khediye 
has heavy liabilities which he will not permit to be in- 
vestigated, nor will he surrender power over his tax- 
gatherers, and of course any report under those circum. 
stances will show the facts he wishes. The end of all thisis clear, 
but the Khedive is, we believe, wrongly censured upon one 
point. It is suspected that he is reducing his apparent revenue 
in order to make a composition more acceptable, but, as we 
pointed out at the time, the estimate of ten millions made by his 
former Finance Minister was preposterous. No semi-tropicab 
country so small as Egypt and with a population so poor could 
be made to pay any such sum. The revenue of Egypt could be 
made great by British rule, because new districts would be 
prosperous; but we believe its present income, under high- 
pressure taxation, but without anticipations, is about equal to 
the charge for the Debts under the Anglo-French scheme. 


Oxford had a gala-day on Wednesday to institute a new 
Liberal Club, called the Palmerston Club, and occasion was taken 
of it to present Mr. Gladstone previously with an address at the 
Corn Exchange, and get a speech out of him. The speech, of 
course, was on the question of the day,—the vote of six millions, 
Mr. Gladstone admitted that he had, during his political life, 
as a rule, been excessively reluctant to enter on_ political 
discussions, whether when receiving addresses or other- 
wise, but during the last eighteen months he had thought it 
his duty to abandon his previous rule, and do all in his power to- 
counter-work the policy of the Prime Minister on the Eastern 
Question, by rousing the national mind on the. subject. Lord 
Beaconsfield had said that he thought it the chief happiness of life 
neither to make speeches nor to write letters. But then it was also- 
his chief happiness to have things his own way, and it was easier for 
him, with a Cabinet, Government Departments, and embassies at his 
disposal, to, get things his own way without making speeches and 
writing letters than it would be with them. Nevertheless, the 
Cabinet, said Mr. Gladstone, seems to have resembled very much 
the bag in which olus tied up for Ulysses all the adverse winds, 
and certainly if it was any mischief to harass the country,as Lord 
Beaconsfield accused the last Government of doing, no Government 
had ever harassed the country as this Government had been doing 
during the last eighteen months. The vote of credit would better 
be described as a vote of discredit, and if it were only a way of 
affirming confidence in the Government, such a vote was not only 
not justified, but was very dear at the money. 


In the speech at the dinner, Mr. Gladstone remarked on the 
curious fact that the Oxford Conservatives hold bya Canning Club, 
which they oppose to the new Palmerston Club, though Lord 
Palmerston was himself a follower of Canning, and one of his most 
sincere disciples, and though he certainly believed that Canning, 
who was hunted down by the Tories of 1825, had he lived to 
Palmerston’s age, would have been quite as good a Liberal as Lord 
Palmerston himself. Yet now Canning’s name was taken in vain to 
describe the principles and policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, touched a moot point here. It is singular enough 
that Lord George Bentinck and Lord Beaconsfield, in the days of 
1846, made a virulent attack on the late Sir Robert Peel on this 





strance to St. Petersburg, and has even threatened a mobilisation 


very ground,—that he (Sir Robert Peel) had assisted in hunting 
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down Canning; so that even then the Protectionist Tories took 
credit to themselves for being more Canningite than the Peelites. 
The truth probably is that Canning’s political creed was, at the 
time of his death, as yet but half-developed even in his own mind, 
and that his name covers associations with many very different 
and some almost opposite principles, the divergent character of 
hich had not yet worked themselves out in his own thought. 
His hatred of cosmopolitan humanitarianism, for instance, may 
certainly be claimed by Lord Beaconsfield as akin to his own. 
But in relation to the affairs of Turkey and Greece, Canning 
unquestionably belonged to the party not of Lord Beaconsfield, 


but of Mr. Gladstone. 


The Tory defeats in Scotland this week have been most crush- 
ing. In Greenock the party ran Sir James Fergusson, perhaps the 
most popular Tory in the West of Scotland, and he was assisted 
by the Irish citizens, Mr. Parnell going down himself to secure 
their vote. The Liberals, moreover, were divided on ecclesias- 
tical politics, Mr. Donald Currie opposing Mr. Stewart. Never- 
theless, Sir James Fergusson polled only 2,124 votes, while Mr. 
Stewart received 2,183, and Mr. Currie 1,648, the total Liberal 
vote being nearly double that of the Tories. In Perth, again, 
‘vacant by the elevation of Mr. A. Kinnaird to the Peerage, Mr. 
Parker obtained 2,206 votes, while only 855 were given to Dr. 
Mackie, the Conservative, who, however, was not a good 
candidate. Finally, in Leith, Mr. Grant, a thorough-going 
Liberal, was returned by 4,929 votes, to 1,788 given to Mr. 
Welch-Tennant, one of those Tories, apparently, whose reliance 
is mainly on the residuum. Perthshire, vacant by the death of 
Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, will be contested on Tuesday, and even 
there, Mr. Greville, the Liberal, is believed to have a fair chance 
against Colonel Drummond Moray, of Blair Drummond, the 
latter professing himself delightfully ignorant of all Scotch 
ecclesiastical questione. 


Meetings are being held in all the boroughs to strengthen the 
hands, and possibly the knees, of the Opposition. As a rule, the 
towns are heartily against war and the vote of six millions, but 
in Sheffield, a meeting called by Liberals was completely 
overborne by a crowd estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000 
men, who rapturously endorsed Lord Beaconsfield. In 
London also, on Thursday, a meeting called by the City 
Neutrality Committee, at the Cannon-Street Hotel, found 
the hall packed with men belonging to the Conservative 
Associations, who dispersed the meeting, and then adjourned to 
the Guildhall, where, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
they passed a resolution expressing perfect confidence in the 
Government. This resolution was forwarded to Lord Beacons- 
field, and received by him as. a “decided and spontaneous ex- 
pression ” of feeling in favour of his.policy. The only person of 
any importance, however, who spoke at the meeting—the 
Governor of the Bank of England—was decidedly in favour 
of peace. The meeting of Nonconformists on Thursday, which 
‘was addressed by Dr. Rigg, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, Mr. S. 
Morley, the Rev. Newman Hall, Dr. Underhill, Dr. Allon, Mr. 
Freeman, and other well-known leaders, was enthusiastic on the 
Liberal side, only three hands being held up for an amendment 
to resolutions utterly condemning the Government. 


In the French elections of last Sunday the most complete vindica- 
tion was afforded of the votes of the Assembly which invalidated 
the elections for the eight seats. These are once more filled up. All 
eight seats had been held by Conservatives. But only two of the 
eight Conservatives contested the seats on this occasion, and those 
two were beaten by large majorities. In other words, when let alone, 
all eight seats were filled by members of the popular party. Nor is 
it even alleged that this time there was any official pressure. The 
enormous official pressure of the last elections was simply re- 
moved, and the result was that popular opinion rushed into the 
vacuum and decided the matter in the natural way. Still this will 
be no justification for invalidating elections where there is no 
evidence that overwhelming official pressure was actually exerted. 





In a speech at Belleville on Sunday, M. Gambetta expressed 
his belief that if the Assembly pursued a wise and moderate 
policy, the Senate would not oppose the Assembly, but would 
capitulate to it. Perhaps it might not acknowledge the sur- 
render,—there were those who liked to capitulate without saying 
anything about it,—yet even if they did acknowledge their 
surrender, they would: gain nothing but honour, for to sur- | 
render your will to the country’s is honourable to him who | 
gives it up, as well as to the nation who require the sacri- | 








fice. A Member of the Senate who spoke after M. Gambetta, M. 
Herold, urged his party to give all the support they could to the 
Ministry, at all events till the Senatorial elections of next year,— 
which ought to give the Liberals a gain of twenty-four votes,— 
had passed. Indeed all the counsels even of the Belleville 
Radicals were moderate. Partly, no doubt, this is policy. But 
the habit of self-restraint, even for politic purposes, grows on a 
party, and survives long after the particular motive for strategical 
moderation is gone. 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley carried his Bill on Wednesday to permit 
prisoners to give evidence—if they choose—in criminal cases, 
by the considerable majority of 109 (185 to 76), the Government, 
through the Attorney-General, accepting the principle, on con- 
dition the Bill should be referred to a Select Committee to consider 
the proper safeguards. Indeed, the Attorney-General, though he 
expressed himself favourable to the examination of the prisoner in 
somecases, did not seem inclined to permit it in all cases, alleging 
that where the person falsely accused was of bad character,—and 
it is persons of bad character who are most apt to be accused of 
crimes which they do not commit,—the cross-examination of the 
prisoners would certainly be most injurious to them, and be ex- 
tremely likely to secure their conviction without any substantial 
evidence of the particular crime. Sir Henry James was heartily 
favourable to the principle, quoting the excellent effect of its 
working in civil cases, and Mr. Herschell was in favour of the 
examination of the prisoner by the Judge, though he was 
evidently doubtful whether his cross-examination by counsel 
should be permitted. But it seems probable that the Attorney- 
General, who on all legal matters is a Conservative of a seyere 
and nearly obsolete type, will whittle down the concession of the 
Government to very minute dimensions indeed. 


The statue of the late Mr. John Stuart Mill on the Thames 
Embankment was formally unveiled and handed over by the 
subscribers to the Metropolitan Board of Works last Saturday, 
when Mr. Fawcett made a speech, in which he did full justice to 
Mr. Mill’s great merits as a thinker, a teacher, and a man, 
and perhaps something more than full justice to his philosophy. 
At least if by the sneer in which he commented on those who 
tried to win reputations by a “series of petty criticisms,” he 
intended to refer to the most remarkable by far of the criticisms 
which have lately appeared on Mr. Mill's philosophy, he did 
great injustice both to Mr. Mill and to Professor Stanley Jevons, 
No one would have been more forward than Mr. Mill himself to 
acknowledge the weight and force of many of these criticisms, 
and no one would have been less likely to reflect on the author 
of them as wishing to win reputation by petty cavils, Very 
possibly, however, Mr. Fawcett referred to criticisms of a very 
different character, but if he did, it would have been. well 
to guard himself by indicating the true objects of his attack, 
which are not very apparent. For our own parts, we believe that 
Mr. Mill as an economist will long outlive Mr. Mill as a logician, 
but that to those who knew the depth of his nature, Mr. Mill as 
a man was probably greater than either. 





The latest intelligence from the United States shows: thatthe 
Bill making silver legal tender in all cases secures increasing 
support. The House of Representatives has passed it by a two- 
thirds majority, and by the latest calculations the Senate will pass 
it by a majority within two at furthest of the requisite two-thirds. 
Rumours are spreading also that the President will give way, and 
by retaining the Bill for ten days, suffer it to become law in spite 
of his veto. This rumour, however, is probably spread‘to keep 
the opponents of the Bill in their places, as if they thought the 
President determined, they might leave him to veto the Bill, and 
only support him afterwards. Mr. Hayes is so determined a 
man, and so deeply pledged to ‘‘ hard money,” that he is unlikely 
to forego his privilege of veto, unless, indeed, Senator Cameron’s 
compromise is accepted, and the dollar brought up to the eagle 
by an increase in the weight of silver in the coin. We adhere to 
our belief that the evil to result from this Bill is exaggerated, as 
the law itself will rapidly raise the value of silver ; but the capi- 
talists of the East are evidently seriously alarmed, and insist on 
making all contracts in gold. Under the Constitution, no law can 
be passed impairing the obligation of a contract. 


The Times’ Calcutta correspondent telegraphs-on the 27th ult., 
that ‘a sinister rumour is afloat of doubtful authority, though 
received through official channels,” that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
is massing troops in Candahar. 


Consols were on Friday 95§ to 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>— 
THE MISUNDERSTOOD GOVERNMENT. 


\ om Government poses as the grievously misunderstood 

Government,—/e Gouvernement incompris. It is 
always declaring, with its hand on its heart, that never 
was government so little understood. But unless it be 
Lord Derby, who wanted to go,—and Lord Carnarvon, 
who has gone because he took the proper means to 
avoid being misunderstood,—not a Minister speaks who 
does not add to the misunderstanding, in the very 
next breath to that with which he reproaches those 
who misunderstand him, It was so with the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday. It was 
so with the speech of the Home Secretary on Thursday. 
Both of them took great umbrage with the House and 
the country for the misconstructions put upon the acts and 
words of the Ministry. Both of them added a great deal 
more to the grounds of what they call these mis- 
constructions, than they did to the grounds for accepting 
as faithful the picture of their collective aims and motives 
which they attempted to paint for us, but which they 
kept wiping out with one hand as fast as they painted 
it with the other. Now, take first the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s speech on Monday. The key-note of that speech 
was distrust, suspicion, precaution against Russian designs, 
and worse still, against Russian designs in respect of the 
dissolyent effect which they would have on the present Ottoman 
Empire. It is perfectly true,—and there, too, Mr. Cross’s 
speech agreed with Sir Stafford Northcote’s,—that both of 
them repudiated most emphatically the slightest desire to 
encourage the further resistance of Turkey. But then both 
of them were full,—not of what Mr. Beresford Hope characterised 
as the true spirit for a diplomatist, “ courteous distrust” of 
every country’s designs but your own, but rather of a distrust 
that had no courteous reticence in it at all,—and in this respect 
Mr. Cross far outdid even Sir Stafford Northcote. We have 
no wish at all to preach confidence in Russia, except so far as 
the stubborn circumstances of the case compel Russia to do 
just what England ought to desire. But we do maintain that 
when the Ministers make the most bitter outcry precisely 
because they fear that Russia is doing the very work we ought 
to wish her to do, and to support her in doing, they have 
no right to whine out that they are misunderstood when they 
are told in reply that they are playing the part most likely to 
embroil us in a contest with Russia on behalf of a bad as well 
as of alosing cause, The first part of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speech on Monday was occupied with suspicious conjectures of 
the probable causes of the delay in the negotiations, and with 
emphatic remark on the continuous advance of the Russians 
during this delay. Then he went on to criticise the terms of 
peace, as far as they are known. He described those relating to 
the autonomy of Bulgaria, the independence of Servia and Monte- 
negro, the reforms in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Christian 
provinces of Greece as, “whether good or bad, of a very 
sweeping character.” He criticised unfavourably the great 
extension given to Bulgaria, and said that the case might be 
illustrated “ by supposing that you were to take England, and 
set apart that portion of it beginning, say, at Northum- 
berland and Durham, and coming right down to Devon- 
shire, cutting off Wales almost, and perhaps Middlesex 
and the eastern angle of England, and you were to erect 
this into an autonomous tributary principality.” He 
called this a “very serious condition, raising very serious 
considerations.” He then suggested, quite of his own free-will, 
that a Russian Prince might be proposed for this new State. 
He further invented, for his own torment and that of the 
House, the suggestion that Russia might wish for the port of 
Smyrna or Salonica, And again he insisted on the danger that 
Russia might so safe-guard her rights in the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles as to endanger our interests there. Having made all 
these suggestions as to the hypothetically dangerous character 
of Russia’s demands, the Chancellor of the Exchequer went on 
to declare categorically that though there was no intention of 
fighting for Turkey, it would not be decent or right to use 
English influence in a sense unfavourable to whatever residuum 
of the Ottoman Empire might remain after these great changes. 
“One thing, I think, we may very distinctly say,—we must 
not now push forward and sacrifice the Turks for the 
sake of European objects.” Why not? Here you see 
as clearly as possible the master-mind of Lord Beaconsfield 








at work. If the Turkish Empire has been sustained hitherto 
in the supposed interests of Europe, and not for its own 
pernicious self at all, and if it is now seen that those 
supposed interests were a delusion, and that to keep a weak 
and crippled tool for other and greater Powers to use, will be 
a standing menace to the peace of Europe, what but the 
foregone conclusion that all the influence we do exert 
must be exerted on behalf of Turkey, should prevent us from 
saying frankly to Russia and the other Powers of Europe,— 
‘This caput mortuum of the ¢i-devant Ottoman Empire 
is no longer a reality, it is a mere seed of future wars 
—let us take such measures as will replace it in Europe 
by something with real life and growth in it? However, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is completely com- 
mitted against that view. The one thing he “ distinctly says * 
is that that view is to be decisively and almost indignantly 
rejected. Next came all the explanations about the order 
given to the Fleet and its recall. Sir Stafford North. 
cote stated on Monday most expressly, what Mr. Cross on 
Thursday endeavoured to make doubtful again, that the 
Fleet was recalled from the Straits, in part at least, because 
Mr. Layard had sent what on Monday was regarded 
as a mistaken telegram, assuring the British Government 
that the Straits question was to be reserved for a 
Congress, whereas the fact subsequently turned out to 
be,—so Sir Stafford Northcote on Monday assured the 
House on his own “ personal authority,”—that it was to be 
privately arranged first between the Sultan and Russia, and 
the solution so arrived at only submitted to a Congress after- 
wards. But Mr. Cross saw that this reason—Mr. Layard’s 
asserted telegraphic blunder,—for recalling the Fleet, really 
made the sending of the Fleet to the Dardanelles an open 
menace against Russia. And consequently he tried to put a 
very different face on it. He asserted that it was only because 
the interests of British subjects in Constantinople might 
be threatened by insurrection, that the Fleet was sent, and that 
it was recalled only because, when the terms of peace had been 
signed, the fear of that insurrection was removed. He must 
settle that question with his leader in the Commons as he can. It 
is perfectly certain that Sir Stafford Northcote assigned the fear 
of aprivate understanding between Russia and the Porte as to the 
Straits question, as one of the reasons why the Fleet was sent, 
and the removal of that fear by Mr. Layard’s telegraphic blunder, 
as one of the motives for its recall. Further, he certainly gave 
the House the impression that the information which he then 
declared that he could guarantee on his own “ personal authority,” 
—that Russia and the Porte would come to a private under- 
standing on this question,—furnished a most important reason 
why we should strengthen the hands of the Government for 
the European Conference by granting the vote of six millions. 

And inconsistent as the Home Secretary was, in passages of 
his speech, with himself, the general effect of his speech was 
certainly to strengthen immensely the idea that the money 
vote was called for to brandish in the face of Russia, in the 
diplomatic struggle which he expected. “The Russians are 
still advancing!” was the tocsin-peal of his speech. It ran 
out every five minutes, to the cheers of the Tory party, an 
was indeed the refrain with which Mr. Cross filled up every in- 
terval of failing argument or oratorical impotence. It was used like 
the slow music at a theatre when the emotion of the audience is 
to be tuned up to tragedy-pitch. The speech of Mr. Cross was 
made up of warp and woof. The warp was an almost fretful 
complaint that no one would give the Government credit for 
really desiring peace. The woof was a tissue of reasons for be- 
lieving that Russia was deceitful, treacherous, and hatching 
conspiracies against our interests, which could be defeated only 
by preparing for war and placing implicit confidence in the 
Government, who were to make use of those preparations as 
might seem best to them. 

But then, as Mr. Forster powerfully put it, have the Government 
in the most recent past given us the least reason for placing 
implicit confidence in them for the immediate future? On the 
contrary, they have given us every reason for distrusting them. 
We had no great confidence in them before Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon resigned. We have none at all now that Lord 
Carnarvon is gone, and Lord Derby left alone to contend with 
the master-mind in the Cabinet,—the mind of Lord Beaconsfield. 
If anything at all is clear from the speeches of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Home Secretary, it is that they do not 
understand themselyes,—that they are under, as Mr. Laing said, 
the mesmeric influence of a more potent mind,—that they defend 
all that tends to war, and claim for it that it tends to peace. 
The truth is the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home 
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Secretary have not in the least made up their minds what it is that 
they fear from Russia, and against what schemes it is that 
they consider this vote of money to be a precautionary measure. 
If they fear the complete break-up of the Turkish Empire,— 
and this is what their speeches seem to point to,—that is pre- 
cisely what they have no business to fear, and no sort of means 
of preventing. They ought to hope it, rather than to fear it. 
And if they fear it ever so much, they cannot do anything in 
the world to prevent it. If they fear the permanent occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by Russia, then they have, against 
that, infinitely better guarantees in the interests of Austria, 
and even of Germany, than a vote of six millions will 
ever give them. Indeed, such a vote is but a feeble 
threat, which is far more likely to provoke opposition 
than to deter it. If they fear the demand for the opening of 
the Straits to Russia alone, there, again, they have allies who 
will never desert them in their resistance to so unprincipled 
a demand,—a demand which will not, however, be made. 
In short, there is nothing to fear,—except what they 
ought to desire,— which Russia is at all likely to 
ask. And that which ought certainly to be resisted, but 
which she is most unlikely to insist on, will not be resisted 
any the better for this paltry vote, which divides the country 
and weakens the Government. The true object of the Liberals’ 
distrust is, however, Lord Beaconsfield, who hardly ever opens 
his lips without a threat which gives everybody the impression 
that he seeks to humiliate Russia if he can,—in other 
words, makes the very attempt which is most likely to drift 
us into a cruel and unnecessary war. If Lord Beaconsfield 
were out instead of Lord Carnarvon, the Government would 
never have asked for this silly money vote,—and if it could have 
been made plausible to ask for it, no one would have feared 
granting it. But with a Cabinet deprived of its most trustworthy 
member, and with speeches such as Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
and Mr. Cross’s to explain, or rather to becloud the demand, 
opposition to this vote becomes the duty of all patriotic English- 
men,—of all who do not wish to see us attempt to humiliate 
Russia and achieve humiliation for ourselves, by what Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson justly called the snob’s device of brandishing our 
purse in the face of a poorer opponent. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


HE most discreditable feature about the present attitude of 
the English friends of Turkey is their exultation at the 
reported change in the policy of Austria. It is declared that 
Austria intends to fight rather than agree to the “ prelimi- 
naries” settled at Kezanlik, and the Turcophiles are ready to 
throw up their hats for very joy. We do not even now 
believe that Austria has taken any such resolution. For the 
purposes of serious diplomacy the only Austria is the House of 
Hapsburg, and we do not believe that Francis Joseph, twice 
defeated in great wars, is going to risk a third in order that 
the Slavic millions, who in 1849 saved his throne, may be 
filled with inextinguishable hatred against his dynasty. His 
fixed idea is that, unless he can acquire a province or two, 
he will live in the records of his race as the Emperor who 
never moved without losing a kingdom ; and he can only gain 
provinces by occupying the divisions of Turkey nearest to his 
own border. He is delighted, of course, to see England make 
the Russian position doubtful, and his own attitude therefore 
all-important, but the single thing he will do is to pour an army 
into Bosnia and Herzegovina in order that to “ secure a material 
guarantee that the interests of the dual Monarchy shall not be 
endangered.” That he should do so is heartily to be wished, 
for he has the means to govern Bosnia well ; but that act will be 
done for himself, and not in defence of the Sultan, We record that 
opinion, however, only to avoid deceiving our readers, and will 
for the purpose of this argument, accept the popular view that 
Austria is a safe and powerful ally for England against Russia ; 
and then, how do the War party stand? They pretend per- 
sistently that they are not anxious to fight for the Pashas, that 
they are quite ready to see the Eastern Christians enfranchised, 
and that they are only demanding at the outside an armed de- 
fence of English interests. And then they jump for joy because 
Austria threatens Russia on behalf—of what? of the right of 
Turkey to keep on oppressing Eastern Christians. Austria is not 
interfering to protect the Euphrates route, or the Suez Canal, | 
or the “régime of civilisation in India,” or any other of | 
those “ interests” which the Tories put forward ; but to resist | 
the independence of Roumania, the extension of Servia, the | 
aggrandisement of Montenegro, and the liberation of Bulgaria. | 
Her Magyar statesmen, with Count Andrassy at their head, | 


avow this publicly. They declare that Roumania must not be 

independent, because there are Roumans in Transylvania; 
that Servia must not be enlarged, because there are 
millions of Serbs in Hungary who might be attracted 
towards the ancient Monarchy; that Bosnia must not be 
autonomous because it would always be claiming its littoral 
Dalmatia; that Montenegro—bravest of the petty States of 
the world—must not have a seaport, because she might give 
entrance to a foreign fleet; that, above all, Bulgaria must be 
replaced under the Ottoman, because a strong Slav State formed 
so far south might in some undescribed case be dangerous to 
Austrian security. These are the “interests” to defend which 
Austria is supposed to be arming, amidst shouts of approval 
from Englishmen who, nevertheless, declare that they are 
favourable to the emancipation of the Eastern Christians. 
Those Christians cannot be free, cannot be safe, cannot be 
secure in life, property, or honour for a day, unless they are 
liberated from the rule of the Pashas; yet the instant their 
liberation is seen to be imminent, Austria is entreated, in the 
name of England—once the protrectress of all struggling 
peoples—to interfere by force and undo the work. It is a 
shame to see such ignorance—for we believe it to be ignorance 
—among English politicians. 

But, say these gentlemen, the terms are so hard upon 
Turkey? They i not press upon Turkey at all. Not 
one single demand of any kind whatever does Rugsia make 
upon Turkey. Her demands are without exception on 
behalf of the peoples of Turkey, and are hard, if hard 
at all, only upon the Ottoman caste, which oppresses them, 
and which in Europe is no more a nation by itself than the 
Orangemen of Ireland are a nation by themselves. You 
might as well say the Act of Catholic Emancipation was very 
hard upon Ireland. The true population of Roumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria would sanction Russian terms by 
an unanimous plébiscite, and so would that of Armenia, if 
Armenians were only sure that the Pashas, so often expelled, 
would never again come back. It is for their liberation, 
not their oppression, that Russia asks; and they and not 
the Ottomans make up, for all true purposes, Turkey. The 
Russians have even, it is stated, asked for Christjan 
Governors for Epirus, Thessaly, and Crete, and what 
could better demonstrate their all-grasping ambition than 
that? Yet the very men who use this argument know per- 
fectly that Russia, in asking terms for the Greek population, 
is acting against her own interest ; that she dreads the Greek, 
as the hereditary rival of the Slav; that she trembles at the 
idea of a Greek Byzantium, whose Patriarch might stand in the 
relation of a Pope to the Russian Orthodox, and in time destroy 
the ascendancy of the Czar as Patriarch within his own dominions. 
The House of Romanoff does not forget that its founder was 
chosen by Russia mainly because, though a remote descendant of 
Rurik, he was the son of the Patriarch, the only visible figure, 
in the absence of a Ozar, in that endless plain. Russia in 
making stipulations for the Greeks is arming her enemies, 
solely because her rulers, owing to their situation in reference 
to the Greek Church, are compelled to be better than a purely 
selfish policy would advise them to be. That she may have 
other purposes also, some of them bad, many of them selfish, 
it is no business of ours to deny, for it is with Russia as she 
will be, not Russia as she is, that we are able to sympathise ; 
buat in this enfranchisement of the Greek Christians she gains 
absolutely nothing, but merely obeys the law which always 
compels men who have started on a right course to do more 
good than they ever dreamed of doing. 

What, then, in the terms of peace is it which so irritates 
men, many of whom are honest in theirapprehensions#? That 
Russia will claim the freedom of the Straits? She has given it 
up. That she should march through Constantinople? What 
other step could so completely convince the Asiatic world that 








Stamboul is no longer great, that the Christian, in Europe at 
least, is no longer a captive, to be oppressed at will? That the 
Turkish Empire in Europe should pass away? What is that 
to us, if it is replaced by States with which we could form 
much pleasanter and more profitable relations? Greece in 
possession of the Islands, Thessaly, Epirus, and Albania 








would be a powerful and a compact maritime State, 
in strict alliance with Great Britain, and with influence 
and agents stretching throughout Western Asia, the Greek 
merchant following the British flag almost as faithfully as the 
Parsee does. The remaining States, even if the Duke of 
Edinburgh is not declared their federal Sovereign—the very 
best solution obtainable—will of necessity gravitate to an 
alliance, which will place the Turkish peninsula beyond any 
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threat of invasion or interference. Surrounded by great military |hubbub is over, to have profoundly modified the English 
Monarchies, they must co-operate with each other, as Servia and | estimate of his character. Partly from what he did’ at the- 
Montenegro did in the last war, and they will within ten years | Conference, partly from*repeated speeches, but mainly from a 
dispose of a quarter of million of troops, with twenty splendid | belief that the “terrible Marquis,” whatever errors he might 
fortresses and sufficient artillery. Roumania, Servia, Monte- | commit, would never vacillate, the people had ‘looked on: him ag 
negro, and Greece have even now 185,000 drilled men, and|the leader in the policy of resistance to Lord Beaconge 
Bulgaria will be richer and better populated than any of them. | field’s designs, They thought that he inspired Lord 
Who is to attack such a Power; or why, if only they are com-| Derby with resolution, and Lord Carnarvon with the: 
pletely emancipated, should its citizens rely on St. Petersburg} bitterness which the war papers said was wanting to his 
instead of Vienna, or Rome, or above all, London? Because of | character. They now know that Lord Salisbury, if: 
race-sympathies? The Rouman is an Italian, the Greek is the | he resisted, did not resist to purpose; that when the- 
enemy of Russia, and the Bulgarian, even in his hour of extremity, | policy he was supposed from his speeches to support was 
can barely bring himself to be civil to the Northern Slav. Of | abandoned, he did not resign, and that he: remains a member 
course if the work is incompletely done, if there still remains | of a Cabinet which has twice decided to send out and twice- 
any fear of the Ottoman, if there is a chance that a Pasha /| recalled the Pleet—a measure equivalent in England to the 
shall ever again demand supplies in Eastern Europe, the here- | mobilisation of the Army in Prussia—and which is now- 
ditary enemy of the Ottoman caste will retain much of his | pressing forward proposals which, unless Ministers are engaged 
ascendancy; but it is only in that event that Russia will | in a mere game of brag, inyolve menaces of war, mainly to res 
be arbiter; and it is for this that the Tories, in seek- | sist changes:which Lord Salisbury declared in Conference to 
ing to minimise the terms of peace, are unconsciously | be absolutely required. That he has no wish to resist those 
struggling. Our dread is that Prince Gortschakoff sees | changes, but has other motives, may be true; but he of all men- 
this, that he is not displeased at a pressure which | has occasion to know Lord Beaconsfield, and to dread lest meang 
may enable him to leave great sores still open, and that |demanded for an object sanctioned by the party should be 
he may make, after all, a peace so “moderate” that every | employed to secure ends desired by the individual. In failing 
Christian in the peninsula will still have to rely on an external | to resign, Lord Salisbury has impaired, if not destroyed; the- 
aid, which he can only obtain from St. Petersburg. It is into | confidence felt in his consistency, his tenacity, and’ his 
Russian hands, not Turkish hands, that the English Turco-|will,—that is, has weakened one-half, at least, of: hig 
philes are playing, when they endeavour to encourage Austria | political hold over the judgment and regard of all his: 
to declare that if she can help it, the Christians of Turkey | countrymen. Lord Derby has suffered even more, though 
shall never be completely free. it may prove less permanently. His hold upon the confidence- 
of the country, apart from his ascendency in Lancashire, and’ 
™ his traditionary position—both of which are in England de 
THE RESIGNATIONS. cided elements of strength—was the nearly universal belief: 





HE resignations, retractations, and personal explanations | that he was a “safe” man. He had'behind him all moderate, 


of the past ten days may yet have very grave political con- | Tories, and many Whigs; his connections stretched far and’ 
sequences,—and we do not mean consequences upon the position | wide, he could’ never be taken in, and in Tory judgment 
of the Ministry alone. The retirement of Lord Oarnar-| he would prevent the erratic man of genius whom his 
von, it is true, detaches from them the support of all| house introduced to power from bringing calamity upon: 
those moderate Tories who trusted that while he re-/the country, He has not done it. He did indeed’ resign 
mained in the Cabinet the official declarations of neu-| when, in defiance of every pledge he had given: in his 


trality in the East would be rigidly observed,—and such | despatches, at the very moment’ when the movement seemed! 


Tories are more numerous than the public, misled by the|a definite promise to lend military-aid to Turkey, the Fleet 
clamour of the war party, as yet suspects. Lord Derby, | was ordered to Constantinople; but when-—in consequence, Sir 
however, by returning to his post has given these gentlemen | 8. Northcote says, of a blunder in a telegraphic message—the 
some poor crumb of comfort, enough to dispose them to wait Fleet’ was recalled, Lord Derby—still as he explains, the advo 
a little longer, even though their destinies are confided to | cate ofa peace policy—re-entered the Ministry hehad ‘quitted, 
Lord Beaconsfield ; and events are moving so fast, that as | to give it'strength in demanding a war credit, and'in pursuing 


Ministers are not punished at once, they may hope within a/a policy. which, if not a policy of menace, is and'can be only- 


few days to find much of their action forgotten. It is in| a policy of bounce. This is not- the conduct of the “ safe” 


raising and depressing the reputation of public men with|man, the man without prejudices, the man of supreme’ 


whom the future of Conservatism must: in the long-run | common-sense, which his admirers have given out-Lord Derby 


rest, that the proceedings of the week deserve even more|to be. Where is the caution of the statesman who, having: 
attention than they have received. That they still further | deprived Lord Beaconsfield of power because he‘believed ' he- 


discredit the Premier is not, perhaps, of very much importance. | would'do mischief with it, replaced it in his hands without 


He has a majority which he will never have again, and while | proof that’ the mischief would not be done; or where: the: 


that majority lasts, it will apparently support Lord Beacons-| supreme common-sense of giving a Ministry-at’ a critical’ 
field, whatever he may do or leave undone. Grave politicians | moment’ a tremendous shake, and‘ then-rejoining the weakened’ 


may be alarmed to find that while the Government was preach- | Committee to support a policy which, if’ not meaningless, is- 


ing peace Lord Beaconsfield was pressing measures tending | in its tone and spirit’ the very policy he condemned ? ' Of ‘course; 
directly to provoke war, that the country was twice saved from | Lord'Derby may have made conditions ; but them the mam who 
it only by threats of resignation, and that while the Premier | can impose om a Cabinet: conditions as to-peace-and war—con- 
ostentatiously requested the advice and support of Parlia- | ditions which, if imposed, must be to the last degree unaceept- 
ment, he without informing Parliament sent the strongest’ able to its head—should have assumed the guidance which, if 





fleet- ever seen even under the British flag to a point’ that-supposition is true, of right’ belonged to him: As-matters: 


where its appearance signified that Great Britain had | stand, we-have a Cabinet weakened’ by Lord Derby’s resigna-- 
taken a decided side. ‘Tories of the old school, too, | tion because it was too: warlike, patched up again by his-re- 
quiet country gentlemen with hereditary seats, may be | entry, but apparently just as little peaceful as before: If the 
disgusted to find, as appears from a comparison of dates, that | Oabinet’ could be trusted, why retreat’; if it: could not be 
while Lord Beaconsfield was in his place in Parliament) trusted, why return ? 

affirming the absence of dissension in his Cabinet, he had one| The only statesman ofthe fovr who comes out' of‘ the-pro- 
colleague’s resignation in his pocket, and must have known that | ceedings with: an inereased reputation is Lord Carnarvon, and 
another was opposed to the first and cardinal item of his this not’ because he has comprehended the meaning ofthe war 
proposals—the despatch of the Fleet to the Dardanelles. | —though it'is much to see so clearly amidst’ such complexities 
But Lord Beaconsfield’s followers never apply to him the rules |—not because he has resisted: alliance with Turkey—though 
which regulate other men in their political conduct ; and after | itis much to be the only Tory perhaps who refuses to post- 
all, he is only a passing phenomenon, a Premier who has | pone all moral considerations to the “ interests” 'in which he 
founded no school, who leaves no successor, and whose tempo- | scarcely believes—but because he has throughout displayed him- 
rary régime, unless distinguished by an unnecessary and un- | self watchful; resolute, and strong. It is on the face of the ex- 
justifiable plunge into war, will leave no mark behind. The | planation of Friday week that Lord Carnarvon-must for weeks, 
future of Conservatism, if not of English politics, belongs to | either singlé-handed or with the fitfel support of Lord Derby, 
other men, and among them three of the foremost will be haveresisted the departure from neutrality to which the Cabinet, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, and Lord Carnarvon. The action | and above: all’ its leader, were inclined. He- faced his col- 
of the first in the crisis will be found, when the present leagues, when on the 2nd January he delivered’ his: strong 
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speech to the Cape deputation, protesting in the clearest and | from each district two Magistrates as members of the Finan- 
most definite English against the renewal of the policy of the | cial Board. To them the Guardians from all the parishes, 
Crimean war; when on the 15th January it was decided to assembled in the Justices’ Court of the county, will add two 
move the Fleet to the Dardanelles; and again, when on the | Guardians for each Petty-Sessional district, and the combined 
94th January the Fleet being sent to the Dardanelles, he | body will then for one year be the County Financial Board, and 
resigned, and made his resignation final, refusing to sit | will manage highways, lunatic asylums, and the rest of the county 
in a Cabinet which, while still professing neutrality, could business, excluding prisons and sanitary control and educational 
sanction acts s0 directly provocative of war. At the same | arrangements, and most other important matters, which are 
time, while so determined in maintaining the policy he thought | left, as at present, to the local or statutory authorities, whose con- 
wise, he showed no captious readiness to resign if that policy | flicting jurisdictions and powers and ways of acting it is the first 
were maintained. He bore without flinching what to a man of | object of any sound plan of county reform to reconcile and 
his temper must have been a bitter trial, asevere rebuke from the | combine. The only new power conferred on the Board is the 
Premier delivered in Cabinet Council,and satisfied himself with the | election of the County Coroner, a preposterous suggestion, 
most definite restatement of his position. In a written “ memor- | which abolishes the ancient method of electing that officer, 
andum which I had drawn up, but with which I think it un-| and yet formally rejects the only principle on which the ancient 
necessary to trouble the House, I recapitulated what had | system can be attacked, namely, that it is most unwise and im- 
passed, and having vindicated the position I had taken, I re- | proper to allow any judicial office to be filled by a popular 
affirmed, in the hearing of my colleagues, and without any | election. The Coroner should be selected by the Lord Chan- 
contradiction, the Ag ere that I had then laid down. The | cellor, on grounds of fitness alone. 
noble lord the Prime Minister was good enough to ask me for a| It is difficult to resist the impression that this plan has been 
copy of it, and so the matter ended, but no public or private dis- | put forward in order to enable the County Members to defeat it 
avowal was uttered or hinted at with regard to what I then said.” | without affronting their constituents. The tenant-farmers are 
When, after he had first resigned, on the intended despatch of the | not quarrelling with government by Quarter Sessions because that 
Fleet, the order was cancelled, he withdrew his resignation as | method of administration works badly, but because they wantto 
readily as Lord Derby has done ; but when the order was again | govern their own affairs, to enjoy the privileges which they would 
given—when, in fact, it became clear that Lord Beaconsfield | enjoy if they resided in towns, to live and to be in local 
was determined to abandon his pledged neutrality—the Colonial | politics without the previous permission of the coun- 
Secretary retired, holding that “‘we were exchanging our|try gentlemen. They do not want to exchange a very 
former attitude of observation for an attitude of menace ;| efficient aristocratic government for an ineflicient aristo- 
that we were exchanging the position of a neutral for the| cratic government, but to convert it into a representative 
position of a belligerent ; that we should have made a distinct | government at once. Under this scheme, however, representa- 
step in the direction of war. We could enter the Dardanelles | tion will be a mere form. The Petty-Sessional District is a 
only as allies or as opponents of the Porte. If we enter with| mere phrase of legal geography ; it has no common life, no 
the consent of the Sultan, we do enter, disguise it as we may,} common interests, no history. No Guardian can represent it, 
as allies intervening at the last moment between him and his! for it does not exist, any more than he could represent All’men 
enemy; and if we enter without his consent, the position | with red hair, or a district in which all water runs west. The 
would become an almost absurd one, because we should be | Guardians assembled in the Justices’ Court, though originally 
setting at naught those treaties which we have professed it| elected themselves, were not and cannot be elected to choose 
our object to uphold.” Be the merit or demerit of his policy | County Boards; and when thus aggregated together will be 
what it may, this is the course of a strong man, who can frame | compelled to choose Guardians who are by any accident 
a policy, and face the momentary inducements to vacillate with-| prominent in the Petty-Sessional district, or Guardians who 
out a change of mind, who is as little moved by taunts as by | agree with their own majority, and who will be all of one 
those momentary and passing accidents which always fleck the | colour. The second isthe more probable result, and the elective 
course of a great resolve, and who, when at last he has acted, | Guardians will then be about as representative as the Repre- 
adheres to his action, whatever its consequences to himself. As/| sentative Peers of Scotland are,—that is, they will represent, 
such a man, the country was disposed to reckon Lord Salisbury. | but for an accidental ratting, one party in the county only. 
‘As such, it will reckon Lord Carnarvon. Even then these representatives will be representatives 
without power, They are to be only equal in number to the 
nominated magistrates, and whenever the magistrates are 
THE TORY IDEA OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT. united, as they are on questions which involve either landlord 
i Government Bil] for establishing County Financial | feeling or patronage, the ——— will be wholly unable 
‘ Boards, introduced by Mr. Sclater Booth on Monday,|to overbear them. The Magistrates, who are rich and un- 
is a-very bad one, a feeble and hesitating attempt to stave off | occupied, will attend the meetings, the Guardians, who are 
an inevitable reform. -It will be opposed by all Liberals, and | comparatively poor and much occupied, will stay away. Even 
‘we doubt if it will be accepted either by the Chambers of | if they all sacrifice their time and their money for the honour 
Agriculture or by the Tory tenant-farmers, whose spokesman | of being out-voted by the Justices in the Justices’ Court, they 
Mr. Clare Read usually is. ‘The establishment of County | will always be beaten, the county being absolutely unknown in 
Councils or Boards is promoted by three separate classes, and| which the great landowners have ‘not a few of the Guardians, 
the Bill will, we believe, be found to disgust or dissatisfy every | Guardians important enough to be always elected by the rate- 
one of them. ‘It is desired by. Administrators, because they | payers, at their beck and call. The Government might as'well 
are sick of the administrative anarchy in the counties, the| bring in a Bill decreeing that all Peers—who now number 
absurd number of local authorities, the absence of any general | exactly 500—and 500 elected Members should sit and ‘vote 
unit of area, and the powerlessness of Magistrates, in the ab-| together as one House, and call that a Bill for the estab- 
sence of popular support, to undertake the most needed im-/lishment of representative government. Even Mr. Clare 
provements,—to provide, for example, against floods. It is|Read, who wants to show that he is a sound party Tory, 
‘desired, on the other hand, by Tenant-farmers, because such/|in spite of his defection from the Government, and 
municipalities will ease them from the government of land-|who accepted the measure with anticipatory effusive- 
lords alone, will enable them to manage their own affairs, and | ness, found this demand of one-half the seats for land- 
will increase their influence and respect in their own counties. And | lords too strong for him, and mildly suggested that one-third 
it-is desired. by all Liberals, because they wish to reinvigorate | would be quite sufficient. Even one-third is an enormous pro- 
tural life, to accustom rural persons to take part in affairs, and to | portion, if the remaining two-thirds are to be a double-distilled 
develop effective opinion as it is developed in the towns. Mr. | essence of tenant-farmer, dependent, as so many of the farmers 
Selater Booth’s Bill satisfies none of these desires. Instead of are, on the good-will of the “ gentry ;” and it would be positively 
creating a representative Council in each county to which all | better for the electors to accept a Board of two Houses, one of 
county affairs not strictly judicial could gradually be entrusted, | Magistrates and one of Representatives, and so make them- 
he only weakens Quarter Sessions by an infusion, and a very | selves certain that at least they should have a distinet voice in 
small infusion, of representatives, not of the ratepayers or of discussing their own affairs. In truth, however, the proposal 
the freeholders, but of the Boards of Guardians, which, though | is a mere blind, intended to conceal the determination of the 
‘elected bodies, are not elected in order to interfere in county | Tory Ministry to keep all local government in the landlords’ 
government. He divides the county into its Petty-Sessional | hands. There is no reason whatever why the County Board, 
istricts, a unit of area not known to the ratepayers, as the | intended to deal with the taxation of the County, should not 
parish is, and not- known to administrators, as the Union is, be purely representative. The Magistrates would be elected 
and directs Quarter Sessions to nominate every Michaelmas | by the dozen, They are popular, they haye the influence of 
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their wealth and position, and they have the time both to 
attend to local affairs and to make themselves personally 
known to their constituents. There is no more necessity for 
putting them without election into County Boards than there 
is for putting Peers’ eldest sons without election into the 
House of Commons. There will be quite enough of them 
there, without that timid and unpopular device. 

The Magistrates will get there all the more easily if the Govern- 
ment gives up its inappropriate idea of selecting the representa- 
tive Members by double election. We are not opposed on prin- 
ciple to double election. There are circumstances and states 
of society in which double election is a useful process, but 
neither those states of society nor those circumstances are 
present in English counties. The electors, to begin with, 
are so accustomed to direct election, that they will not believe 
the double process representative at all, but will consider that 
the Guardians help to appoint the Financial Board, as they help 
to appoint the Union officers, and will take no additional 
interest in their election. They will not even combine, as 
they might have done had the unit of area been the Union, 
for the Petty-Sessional district has in their eyes no corporate 
meaning whatever. To awaken them to a new vitality it is 
necessary to give them, as Mr. Stansfeld argued, direct power 
of election and a corporate existence, and both of these con- 
ditions are refused, really because the landlords are afraid of 
losing power, or rather—for they cannot lose power—of losing 
their privilege of governing without trouble, but nominally 
because direct election would, Mr. Sclater Booth thinks, be 
expensive, the expense, again, being caused solely by his own 
Chartist policy of ordering annual elections. The expense 
would be nothing if they were triennial, as they ought to be ; and 
if it were much, would come out of voluntary subscriptions, 
and not out of the rates. Why not, on the same principle, 
abolish the House of Commons because every dissolution costs 
Members an average of £2,000? The Bill, in fact, is a sham 
reform, which if carried will render a real reform imperative ; 
but the Bill will, we hope, be quietly dropped, at the request of 
the tenant-farmers, whose claims its author so coolly thrusts 


aside. 





MR, HENLEY’S RETIREMENT. 


R. HENLEY’S retirement from the representation of 
Oxfordshire is the breaking a significant link between 
the past and the future. Of late, indeed, Mr. Henley has not 
spoken often in the House of Commons, and it is only the 
Members who can look back for ten years at least who will be 
fully aware how significant a figure is disappearing from the 
political stage. But if the Poet-Laureate had ever chosen to 
sketch the ideal Southern Squire (Old Style) after the same 
fashion as that in which he sketched the Northern Farmer 
(Old Style), he would have drawn something very like indeed 
to Mr. Henley. Mr. Henley was born in the middle of the 
French Revolution, and took his degree at Oxford in the year 
of the battle of Waterloo; but he did not enter the House of 
Commons till he had reached middle age, in the year 1841, nor 
did he become a Minister till the short-lived Tory Ministry of 
1852. Indeed, his greatest reputation in the House was one 
acquired when he was almost verging on old age, during the 
Administration of 1858-9, at the time when he resigned with 
Mr. Walpole, by way of protest against the ill-conceived Tory 
Reform Bill of the latter year, and especially on account of its 
proposal to abolish the 40s. freeholders; and from that time 
forth he wielded an authority in the House of Commons as 
one of the most sagacious of the Conservative Squires, which 
he only increased when he gave his support some years later 
to household suffrage in the boroughs, not so much because 
he liked it, as because he thought that it had a sort of perma- 
nence in it which no higher suffrage promised, and because he 
considered it not decent, after so many professions on both 
sides, “to play the humbug any longer.” 

But it was not Mr. Henley’s disapproval or support of any 
specific measure, so much as the shrewd and homely strength 
with which he expressed all his political judgments, and made 
the House feel in them the deliberate convictions of strong, 
plain, squirearchical sense,—which gained him the great influ- 
ence he certainly had. Mr. Henley has been eminently the 
representative of a class,—of the Squires and the Quarter Ses- 
sions,—but he has always represented the strongest and not the 
weakest members of that class. His mother- wit and broad ver- 
nacular English had as much flavour of “ the land” about it— 
from the squire’s point of view—as that of the farmer who 
“stubb’d Thornaby waiiste” had from the tenant-farmer’s, He 





always stated his view in the realistic way which ‘ith 
men’s memories. When Mr. Villiers, for rn Rong pet 
the Poor Law in 1865, produced evidence tending to show—— 
what it really showed—the indifference of the landowners to 
the labourer’s need of cottages near the scene of his labour 
Mr. Henley, who had been President of the Poor Law Board, 
and who saw that some of the statements on this head 
had been exaggerated, declared, “Old as I am, and half. 
worn-out, if I could do nothing else when such charges are 
made, I would lie upon my back and holloa ‘Fudge!’ as loud 
as I could.” Yet he admitted at the same time that the land. 
owners did not build as they ought to do, and did not consider 
as much as they ought to do their labourers’ comfort and con- 
venience. Mr. Henley has never been one to cry “ Fudge !” 
unless he was quite sure there was some real exaggeration to 
cry “ Fudge!” about. But when there was, and he was in a 
position to show it, he was, of course, disposed to make the 
most of it, and to holloa out at the nonsense of the exaggera- 
tions in a voice so loud as to distract both his own attention 
and that of his brother squires from too minute an examina- 
tions of the truth that had been distorted. In a word, with 
strong squirearchical prejudices, Mr. Henley has always combined 
that “bottom of good-sense ” which led him to take his stand 
on the soberest, not on the narrowest side of his prejudices,—on 
that side of them which was nearest to the truth, not on that 
which wus boldest in its defiance of truth. And then his 
mere style of discussing any subject has always been that of 
a squire with his eyes wide open, and a keen and rather hard 
appreciation of the rural world. He remarks that if people 
marry young, “they have a smartish number of children ;” he 
complains, in speaking of the Poor Law, “ of a girl coming into 
your parish and having an illegitimate child, for which, because 
the kid was dropped in your parish, you have to be accountable,” 
In fact, though he is broad and not a little rough,—as those 
who live “by the land” very often are,—he never talks 
fudge, though he may be very ready to say ‘ Fudge!’ when he 
fancies he hears other people talking it. 

To sum up his merits, Mr. Henley has been a type in 
himself,—such a Squire among Squires, that if there 
were a few more like him, the voice of the Squires would 
be as effective for purposes of persuasion. as it is politi- 
cally weighty. For there was in him what is rare even 
in Parliamentary England, a sort of genius for breath- 
ing out the very life and spirit of a class. On lips like 
Mr. Henley’s, prejudice and moral limitation are themselves 
powers. Their homeliness and even their uncouthness of 
phrase breed a sort of joy in English hearers, as expressing the 
hardy, home-bred tenacity which has made England what it 
is, and often convert for the time men of the most curiously 
different cast of mind, by the envy they inspire of a 
character so well defined and so fragrant of the soil. The 
English squire’s graphic vernacular, when used to give expres- 
sion to views fundamentally sensible, is the one dialect of all 
others that fills Englishmen with emulous exultation. If the 
acres themselves could speak, we think they would talk just such 
a dialect,—a dialect redolent of the earth and all its juices and 
substance, and for that very reason the most eloquent that 
can address itself to English ears. 

But after all, the great value of such a representative as 
Mr. Henley is that while he feels all the feelings and thinks 
all the thoughts characteristic of his class in their strongest 
and most effective form, he is so much abler than the average 
man of the same class, that he can see in what direction, if 
any, they will admit of being moved forward. Thus he sup- 
ported household suffrage in the boroughs, because he saw 
clearly that it had a meaning even for Conservative minds, 
and a durability which no other borough suffrage short of 
household suffrage, possibly could have. He saw that here 
would be a solid resting-place, and a resting-place from which 
even ordinary Liberals would not be easily persuaded to move. 
And if we could but have him to discuss Mr. Sclater Booth’s 
County Financial Boards Bill, we should get more light on 
what the hard-headed squires really think and hope and 
fear in this matter than twenty Mr. Sclater-Booths could give 
us. Nothing indeed can exceed the value, to Parliamentary 
institutions, of representative men like Mr. Henley, who can 
look a little beyond the horizon of their class, while otherwise 
sharing allits life. Indeed if we could obtain similar men from 
any class at will, Parliament might well consist of fifty men, 
instead of six hundred and fifty,—men representing the cream of 
all classes,—and yet be twice as effective a representative body 
as it now is. Unfortunately, however, we have no means of 
getting Parliamentary pemmican such as this,—a sifted body 
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of first-rate representatives of all types of thought and 
feeling, composed of the Mr. Henleys of all walks of English 
life. Nature gives us few typical individuals, and of the 
typical individuals whom she does give us, comparatively few 
have the tongue to utter themselves so characteristically as 
Mr. Henley, and fewer still the opportunity of putting them- 
selves forward in life. But at least it cannot be said that when 
Parliament does get such men, it does not value them. The 
men of pith and fibre,—the men who not only give the House 
new glimpses of what a great many are feeling and thinking, 
but who can on occasion even lead the way, and encourage the 
timid who trust them to venture on new experiments for the 
benefit of all,—are always prized above everything in the 
House of Commons. And amongst such men, not one had so 
much weight as the Right Hon. J. W. Henley. 





ENGLAND AND GREECE. 


ORD DERBY has in the state of feeling at Athens a good 
excuse for not producing the correspondence between 
England and Greece. It is quite possible that one effect 
of making it public might be to encourage the war party, 
and as Lord Derby has desired all along to keep Greece 
quiet, it is not to be expected that he should do any- 
thing to defeat his policy at a peculiarly critical moment. 
In the absence of the papers, it is of course impossible 
to form any definite opinion as to what the Foreign 
Office has been about. It is certain that it has offered remon- 
strances whenever it thought that Greece was likely to attack 
Turkey, but whether these remonstrances have gone beyond 
the limit which may conceivably have been dictated by a dis- 
interested wish to keep Greece out of a scrape is another 
question. The general belief hitherto has been that 
a good deal more than purely Greek interests have been 
at the bottom of this anxiety. Lord Derby himszlf says 
that the English Government have used no menace, have 
put on no pressure, have not gone beyond giving that friendly 
advice, in their own interest and for their own benefit, which is 
the right and duty of a protecting Power like England to give. 
There is no doubt, of course, that Lord Derby thoroughly 
believes this to be an accurate description of what he has 
done, but there is nothing more difficult than to give disin- 
terested advice when what are supposed to be our own 
interests come into play. There is no doubt that Lord 
Derby dwelt with the utmost insistance on the dangers 
to Greece that would result from a war undertaken 
against a maritime Power of greatly superior strength. 
Turkey is mistress of the sea, and Greece is terribly exposed 
to attack from any Power that holds that position. She has a 
great extent of sea-board, a considerable commerce, and a 
maritime population upon which the Turkish ships could have 
inflicted very great injury. In Lord Derby’s despatches 
we may be sure that these arguments lost none of their 
force, and the result, whether of the arguments themselves 
or of Lord Derby’s manner of stating them, has been seen in 
the policy which Greece has followed down to the present 
moment, 

We are not at all sure, however, that this policy is in itself a 
wise one, either for Greece to practise or for England to in- 
culeate. It is plain that a strong Power which had resolved 
upon remaining neutral in the war between Russia and Turkey 
could not decently prompt a weak Power to take part in that 
war. But it would not have been inconsistent with neutrality 
to have left the Greek Government free to form their own 
judgment upon this point. When the English Government 
had made up their minds that, so far as they were concerned, 
Turkey should be allowed to fall, they ought to have con- 
sidered by what instruments it was expedient that the 
overthrow of Turkey should be effected. There were two 
characters which it seemed conceivable that the attack 
upon Turkey might assume. Either it might become, 
as it has become, a thoroughly Russian, or at all 
events a thoroughly Slav, attack, or it might take 
the form of a general uprising of the subject races of 
Turkey, aided, no doubt, by Russia, but representing, never- 
theless, feelings and aspirations with which Russia has little 


that our true interest would have lain much more in the oppo- 
site direction. We could not foment insurrections in Turkey, 
or prompt a neighbouring government to foment them, but 
it was not incumbent on us to play the Quixotic part of 
actively discouraging them. The English Government-had 
come to the conclusion that Turkey was no longer to be helped. 
It is to be presumed therefore that they had, in their own 
opinion, good ground for holding that any obligations which 
this country might have incurred towards the Turks were no 
longer subsisting. If they were justified in thinking this, they 
had a clear right to go a step further, and to hold that they 
were free to consider what new arrangements could be devised 
to take the place of that complicated mass of arrangements 
which has so long passed under the name of “ the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” The more resolved 
the English Government were that this or that point 
of Turkish territory should not pass into the hands 
of Russia, the more necessary it was to consider to 
whom the points in question should be made over. It may 
be objected that the Government did not look forward to any 
such sweeping changes as those which have been indicated. 
To say this, however, would be to credit them with a shortness 
of vision which is incompatible with even moderate statesman- 
ship. Even when two well-matched combatants begin a war, 
it is only common prudence in an interested bystander to look 
forward to what will happen in the event of one or the other 
winning. And when, instead of being well matched, they were to 
all appearance so unequal as Russia and Turkey, it is not to be 
supposed that the consequences of the fall of Turkey were 
not discussed in every European Cabinet. Besides this, 
we have in Lord Derby’s despatch about British interests 
positive proof that they were discussed in the English 
Cabinet. Why was it necessary to make stipulations about 
Constantinople, if the idea that Constantinople might 
change hands had never occurred to them? It was possible 
from the first that the power of Turkey would be so shaken as 
to make even the evacuation of the capital not an incon- 
ceivable result of the war. If so, it could not, even at the 
outset of the war, be too early to consider, as a matter of 
speculation, what steps would have to be taken in the event of 
such a contingency coming to pass. The more resolved the 
English Government were not to allow Russia to hold Con- 
stantinople, the more incumbent on them it was to pursue 
this train of thought. They knew that if Russia were not 
allowed to hold it herself, she would not suffer any other great 
Power to hold it. They knew that in the event of the Turks 
being completely beaten, it might prove impossible for them to 
hold it any longer, even if Russia took no active steps to eject 
them. It was conceivable, at all events, that they might not, 
under certain circumstances, retain the means of keeping order 
in the city, without having recourse to methods which the great 
Powers would not be able to tolerate in a city of so much 
commercial importance as Constantinople. None of these con- 
tingencies might be realised, but they were all on the cards, 
and being there, they ought to have been within the vision of 
the English Government. There are many Englishmen who 
have an extraordinary faculty for refusing to consider the 
possibility of the ownership of Constantinople having to be 
provided for. They will go over the several objections to each 
proposed solution in forgetfulness of the fact that if a solution 
has to be found, the only thing to be done is to take the best 
of those that present themselves. But we cannot believe that 
a dozen responsible Ministers can have agreed to pursue the 
ostrich-like policy of supposing that to refuse to look at the 
future can prevent its becoming the present. 

The future of Turkey in Europe, if it is not to become 
incorporated with Russia—a consummation which we may 
assume that the Government are no more anxious to see 
realised than we are—lies, and must continue to lie, between 
two races, the Greek and the Slav. Each must have their say 
upon the question, but the mutual proportions of the parts 
which they will severally play will depend in a great measure 
upon the action of England. It is plain that Russia has no 
motive for bringing forward the Greek race. If she is 
ambitious, she may hope to play her game securely through 
the Slav; if she is disinterested, she is naturally more dis- 





or nothing to do. As things have turned out, it is exclusively 
the former character that the attack has borne. Russia has 


been not only the central, but almost the sole, figure in it. 
This solitary and exceptional dignity has been thrust upon 


posed to help the Slavs, who are near akin to her in 
blood, than the Greeks, who have nothing in common with her 
except religion. England, on the contrary, has many motives 
to wish well to the Greeks. They are a maritime nation, and 
she has consequently common interests with them, and a special 








Russia from first to last, and it has been thrust upon her in 
a great degree by England. So far was it from being the 
affair of this country to keep the provinces of Turkey quiet, | 





ability to bring pressure to bear upon them. They are more 
familiar to her than the Slavs, and if familiarity has not been 
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altogether without its proverbial effect, it is still true that the 
Greeks are more civilised and progressive than the Slavs, and 
that some at least of their national faults would disappear with 
increase of territory and importance. It may be a long time 
before the opportunity of putting forward Greece as a candi- 
date for any great promotion offers itself, but in the mean 


time it is certainly desirable that she should be preparing | 


herself to bear it respectably, if it comes. To a large part of 
the Turkish territory she stands in the relation that Pied- 
mont stood to Italy throughout the early years of Victor 
Emanuel, and when it is decidedly to the advantage of 
England and Europe that she should be encouraged, or at 
all events allowed, to play a similar part, we fail to 
see the use or the policy of treating Greek ambition as 
simply a sentiment to be repressed. That it has been so 
treated by the Foreign Office is highly probable, and we do 
not see that the mistake is at all excused by the plea that it 
was prompted by regard for the Greeks’ own good. A young 
country must risk itself a little sometimes, and if Greece had 
had a Cavour, it is difficult not to believe that, either by fighting 
or by negotiation, Thessaly and Epirus would now be on the 
eve of annexation to Greece, instead of being put off with the ap- 
pointment of Christian governors. Lord Derby may have inter- 
fered less pointedly than he is suspected of doing, or he may 
have held out hopes in return for Greek quieseence. which he 
proposes to make good in Conference. But except on one or 
the other hypothesis, he will find it difficult to come out of the 
negotiation with any increased reputation for foresight. 








PROFESSOR, HUXLEY ON THE DEGENERACY OF 
MODERN OPINION. 


[T° is not often that Professor Huxley wraps himself in a cloak 
of despondency, and like a scientific Lara, glooms out upon 
the world from a darkness of his own making. But those who 
will’ read his recent lecture, now published in the February 
number of the Fortnightly Review, will find it concluding with 
one of the strangest threnodies to which even a self- 
tormenting man of genius ever yet gave birth. He con- 
cludes with a suggestion, which he says ‘‘may, perhaps, 
be dictated by a want of power, on the part of a man who is 
growing old, to adjust himself to a changing world. The great 
mark of senility, I believe, is to be a laudator temporis acti. But 
as Harvey says, ‘the die is cast, and I put my faith in the 
candour of the lovers of truth and of learned minds.’” And 
again :—‘‘ As I have confessed, I find myself to be regrettably out 
of harmony with many worthy and enthusiastic people among my 
contemporaries ; and perhaps the prospect of the coming of the 
new Era, in which these things shall be, does not affect 
others as it does me. To say truth, I am rather glad to 
think, that the species can hardly be perfected thus far in 
my time. I most distinctly admit that I should be loath to be 
obliged to exist in a world in which my notions of what man 
should be and do, will have no application. As the old Norseman 
said, when the choice of heaven with the new generation and hell 
with the old was offered him, ‘I prefer to be with my ancestors.’” 
There is a grandeur, no doubt, in this highly Conservative gloom 
of Professor Huxley's. Mr. Arnold’s comment on Wordsworth’s 
latest phase would apply to the present condition of Professor 
Huxley’s mind :— 
“ He grew old in an age he condemned. 

He looked on the rushing decay 

Of the times which had sheltered his youth,— 

Felt the dissolving throes 

Of the social order he loved, — 

Ontlived his brethren, his peers; 

And like the Theban seer, 

Died in his enemies’ day.” 
But after all, the assumption of having outlived his generation, is 
not unfrequently the device of skilful irony on the part of one who, 
at the zenith of his influence, genius, and popularity, is willing to 
show how little, compared with his own, is the wisdom of the 
foolish and perverse generation with which his lot is cast; 
and in Professor Huxley's case we find this irony the more clear, 
that he makes no concealment of letting the lyrical cry of his 
complaint rise here and again into sharp sarcasm, and then drop 
into the deepest tones of grave indignation. But our readers will 
be eager to know—what we have hitherto purposely kept back from 
them,;—what it is which Professor Huxley finds so much amiss in 
the tendencies of the day, that he makes this solemn appeal to the 
past, by way of justifying himself for rejecting the new voices and 
abiding by the men of old. It is not our superstition he condemns, 


nor our light curiosity, nor-the flippaney of our frivelous age: He 
confronts the seventeenth century with the nineteenth, only to find 
the nineteenth lamentably wanting in all the greatest qualities 
‘of head and heart, but it is not its contented ignorance with 
which he taunts it,—though he does not acquit it even 
of that,—nor its: selfish avariee, nor its shallow self-conceit; 
He goes back a couple of centuries, not, of course to-con. 
front it, like Father Newman, with an age of gloomier and more 
passionate bigotry than ours, which had a stronger belief in the 
sin of rebelling against authority, and so grasped truths which we 
miss, but for the purpose of confronting it with an age which had 
no scruple in vivisection! This is the great moral advantage of 
the seventeenth century over our own in Professor Huxley's eyes, 
That century, he says, never hesitated to inflict ‘‘pain and death 
in a good cause ;” and by ‘‘agood cause” Professor Huxley meang 
not the cause of the righteous or the innocent, in the name of 
which the right is claimed to shed the blood of the guilty or even 
the blood of those who innocently identify themselves with the 
guilty cause, but the cause of the eager investigator, who claims the 
right of inflicting any amount of suffering that he finds needful, 
on the innocent creatures through whose tortures alone he thinks 
that he can find a clue to the truth he seeks. In a word, all thig 
melancholy brooding on a degenerating world, all this appeal to 
the glories of the age of. Shakespeare and Cromwell, all thig 
stern ridicule. of the, softness of a shrinking and. morbid 
age, is lavished. on those who think torture. inadmigy 
sible as a mere instrument for the discovery of truth. Pra, 
fessor. Huxley arises and shakes the dust off his feet—not when 
he thinks of our lack of. willingness to labour and to suffer.in the 
highest cause, but when he finds us refusing to justify aman who, 
like Harvey,—in a day, when anesthetics did not exist,—would 
cut open any number of living creatures that might be needful 
to verify the theory of the circulation of the blood ; or, eagerly 
condemning those who, in,our own time, have done the like ona 
considerable scale,—and this foreight hours at a time in the-case.of 
each tortured: victim. (rejecting, too, the use of anssthetics, on 
the ground that:they disturb some of the elements.of the experi- 
ment),—to test:the relative effect: of- various drugs.in producing 
the secretion of ‘bile. Now, whether—to keep up the mild fiction 
of postponing, as Professor Huxley affects to. postpone, the dis- 
cussion of the issue on, whieh he virtually passes the. strongest 
possible judgment—Proféssor Huxley is right. or wrong im this 
matter, surely it might. be said that the disposition which he 
repudiates is hardly one: of- a kind to make him gloom over 
his lot in living in the age when it has shown: itself, and 
thankful that he must pass away before it can gain 
its full ascendancy. We can understand a man’s in 
tolerance of the superficial knowledge and conceit of* our 
day,—of its slipshod deference to a public opinion which is no- 
body’s private opinion,—of its ostentatious zeal for an enlighten- 
ment the characteristics of which it picks up only by hearsay and 
by no thorough-going discrimination of its own; we can under- 
stand, too, the religious man’s scorn for the religiosity which 
means nothing but a preference for giving big names to very slight 
emotions; and we can enter into’ the true philanthropist’s 
contempt for that fashionable charity which compounds for 
genuine work by the drawing of cheques; but even assuming for 
a moment Professor Huxley’s view that it is the stern, scientific 
duty of an investigator to inflict torture freely, rather than shrink 
from prosecuting the search for physiological truth, if that be the 
only means by which it can be found,—assuming, we say, for a 
moment that this view were true,—even so, we could hardly 
imagine a man seriously bewailing his lot in living in an age so 

degenerate as to decry this view, or congratulating himself 
that he must pass away before this false kindliness for the poor 

relations of man, can spread far and wide. Yet such is the 
temper of the remarkable peroration in which Professor Huxley 

appeals to the time of Shakespeare and Milton, Hobbes and Locke, 

Harvey and Newton, Drake and Raleigh, Cromwell and Strafford, 

against our own ‘‘softly-nurtured, not to say sentimental age,” and 

which, in the depth of his stern melancholy, he concludes by avow- 

ing that he would much prefer the pangs of condemnation with 

them, to earning the praises and rewards of our feebler day. Is 

there really, then, nothing more contemptible or weaker in this 

age of ours than its disposition to regard equal sufferings, whether 

of man or beast, as having equal claims on our pity? than its 

superstition,—if it be superstition,—in supposing that the same 

amount of torture which it would be wicked as well as criminal 

to inflict on a man with a scientific object, it would be wrong to 

inflict on a beast with that same object? than its hesitation in 




















regarding our sovereignty over the world of animal life as so abso- 
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lately unlimited as our superior intelligence, cunning, and indiffer- | Russians, whose interest as well as policy is conciliation, and by 
ence to the inferior races have often practically made it? real fears of their outraged neighbours, the Bulgarians, of the 

And is science itself so exempt from all responsibility for Turkish irregulars, and of the Circassians, whose criminal violence 
this humane, or as Professor Huxley thinks it, weak-minded | daunts and exasperates the Turks themselves,—a flight attended 
disposition, as Professor Huxley's scorn would imply? Is it by all the horrors which accompany such catastrophes in Asia, 

ssible to trace the fine links which connect human life with but exaggerated by accidental contact with European methods of 
the life of the animal world beneath us, and yet refuse to extend locomotion. Ina normal state of affairs, the terror-stricken crowds 
the horror with which we should regard the torture of men from | would fly slowly, in carts, along many roads, or across the open 
scientific motives, to the torture of the monkey or the dog with the | country, and would of necessity be dispersed, and therefore suffer 
same motives? Has the theory of evolution nothing to do with ‘little from hunger or from overcrowding ; but Roumelia has one 
the sympathy which one of the greatest of the teachers of evolu- | railway, and as a train moves quicker than a cart, the multitudes 
tion so scornfully condemns? Or does Professor Huxley wish us precipitate themselves on the stations, throw themselves before 


to draw the inference in the other direction, and to persuade us 
that we ought to be willing not only to endure pain ourselves, 
but to inflict torture on men as well as brutes, in the interests 
of the physiological science which he thinks deserving of so costly 
asacrifice? Lf he does, we admit the coherence of his logic, but have 
some reason to reproach him with having never openly avowed 
this article of faith,—an avowal which would, we suspect, have 
greatly diminished the influence of his authority in favour of the 
more ordinary view which he does support. If he does not, but 
would disavow with horror the right to elicit physiological truth at 
the cost of human torture, how can he wonder that he and those 
like him who have so long been teaching us to see the essential 
similarity of the animal life in man and the same life in 
the higher mammals, should have done much towards under- 
mining the unscrupulousness with which men have so often 
inflicted on the lower animals, even for otherwise beneficent 
ends, sufferings which they would deem it a pure iniquity 
to inflict for mere pnrposes of investigation on the vilest of 
the human race? Assuredly it is strange that those who have 
done most to preach the gospel of the descent of man from 
the brute, should protest with so grand an indignation against the 
very natural inference. that, so far, and in proportion, as the brute 
is capable of sharing our sufferings, so far and in that proportion 
heshould be protected, just as man is, from our curiosity, and for 
precisely the same reasons ;—so far, but no farther, we say, for it 
will be found that a great many of Professor Huxley's sneers are 
founded on the, of course, absurd assumption that the humani- 
tarians whom he ridicules and condemns desire to ensure to the 
brute perfect immunity from sufferings to which men do not fora 
moment hesitate to expose themselves. 

Let Professor Huxley, then, cheer up. We do not, of course, 
take his profound melancholy as altogether serious. We are quite 
sure that there is in it an ironic vein, which is meant rather to 
make us ashamed than to excite our pity. But still, no doubt, 
there is a residuum of reality in his dejection, and though we do 
not exactly suppose that he would welcome death solely because 
it will rid him sooner of a society which condemns scientific 
torture in the interests of physiology, we do really take him at 
his word so far as to think that he is a little ashamed of belonging 


| the engines till the drivers dare not move, swarm into the 
carriages till children perish of suffocation, and even sling them- 
| selves in crates, like quails or wild ducks, beneath the wheels, 
| without food or means of momentary escape from imprison- 
‘ment. ‘The result is as if a herd of buffaloes were stampeding 
down the Strand, an uncivilised rush being, as it were, com- 
| pressed, yet not stopped, by contact with a civilised locality, till 
all circumstances of suffering and horror and violence are con- 
centrated in one spot, to their great increase in reality and their 
multiplication tenfold in appearance. ‘This flight, of course, 
will be stopped by peace, or by the restoration of order which 
follows military occupation, or by a determined effort of the 
Perte to put the Circassians down ; but the second movement, 
the exodus of Mahommedans out of Europe into Asia, may 
possibly not end at all, but continue for months or years, until 
the last Mussulman has shaken off the dust of Europe from his 
feet. 

No idea has a more complete possession of the English mind 
and no idea has more need of rectification than that of the immo- 
bility of the ordinary Asiatic, whether Mussulman or Hindoo. It 
is supposed that if he is once settled on the land, he becomes so 
attached to it that nothing will move him from his village, that 
he will remain ploughing the same fields for age after age, and 
that nothing but force will tempt him to quit the one 
spot that he knows. The immobility of an English villager 
is said to be activity when compared with the tenacious 
restfulness of an Asiatic, who remains under all circum- 
stances rooted to the soil, more like a natural feature of it 
| than a human being. This statement is trutin the main, but it 
requires some exceptions which are very seldom made, and which 
in practice modify the general truth most materially. The 
Asiatic, west of China, no doubt is attached to his home, knows 
little of aught beyond it, and is so entirely free from annoyance 
at the daily monotony of a life confined to one place, that he 
looks upon such monotony as part of the divine order and as 
essential to the true enjoyment of existence. He likes to live in 
one place, to see always the same scenes, to meet always the same 
people, to perform for years the same daily tasks, to find every- 
| thing, even moderately unpleasant things, always to-day what 








to a race which can hold such views as we have indicated, and that he | they were yesterday and will be to-morrow. He loves monotony 
would prefer to associate, barring perhaps their theological views, |—it may be, as many assert, from a peculiarity of the Asiatic 
with the generation of Harvey and “his Sovereign,” whose | temperament inherited through ages, though we find the same love 


‘* favoured friend,” as Professor Huxley tells us, Harvey was,—the 
sovereign in question being, by the way, James I., to whose moral 
discrimination we are somewhat surprised to find Professor Huxley 
appealing, as if it could add anything at all to his own judgment, 
or the judgment of men like him. We cannot, however, spare 
Professor Huxley, so well as he could spare us and those who 
think with us. Nay, we attribute directly to his teaching a good 
deal of the very moral tendency he so scornfully condemns, and are 
disposed to believe that his own practice would be a good deal 
more like our theory, than is his own theory. But if he must for 
once bewail his fate in belonging to so namby-pamby a generation 
as the present, let him console himself with the thought that had 
he lived with Harvey, and been, like Harvey, the “favoured 


among many of the European nations,—as, for example, the 
Southern French and Bavarians,—and cannot forget that the 
Aryan came from Bactria, or it may be from the profound 
conviction which he entertains that the order of things when 
once settled being divine, the effort to alter it is at once impious 
and futile. There are artisan families in India and, we are told, 
|in Damascus who have worked at the same work day by day for 
a thousand years; peasant families who have not only tilled the 
same fields, but have gone into them and left them at the same 
| hour, according to the season, from a period before the birth of 
| Christ. They have no wish for change, no ambition to do better, 
/ no inclination to roam, no sense of failure because they are as 
|their forefathers were, and as their sons will be. Such 


friend” of Harvey's Sovereign, he would, at least, have had no dream | content, content which is consistent with permanent melancholy, 
of “‘the descent of man,” and no difficulty, therefore, in convincing | and even in occasional instances with deep and persistent sadness, 
his contemporaries that the sufferings of the lower creatures had | seems incomprehensible to the Englishman, who never witnesses 


nothing at all in common with the sufferings of the ‘“ favoured 
friend ” of James I. 





THE MOBILITY OF ASIATICS. 


it unless he has already uprooted himself from bis own home, and 
| he very readily exaggerates its limits. The Asiatic adheres to his 
home only when, as the result of his adherence, certain conditions 
| are sure to be fulfilled. He requires a motive or movement other 
_ than that hope of enjoyment in change, or that desire of bettering 


the Mahommedans of Eastern Europe,—a flight among those | disturbed, once presented with a motive for going which is 


of Roumelia and Bulgaria towards the capital, and an exodus of | sufficient to his own mind, no man moves so easily. In India, 
all classes belonging to all the coast provinces into Asia. ‘he | in Persia, in Arabia, in Turkey, pilgrimage is a habit such as it 
first movement is a most distressing one,—a panic flight of peace- | never has been in any European land. The most customary acci- 
able'househiolds, driven from their homes by unreal fears of the | dent—a death in the house, a sickness, a loss of money, an access 


7a papers are full of accounts of two great movements among himself, which is the impulse of the Western man, but once 
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of spiritual restlessness—is motive sufficient, and in a few days or 
hours the individual or the family is in motion towards some 
shrine or some sacred spot hundreds, it way be thousands, of 
miles away, on a journey which may take months or years, and 
through lands as unknown to the pilgrims as Egypt is 
to a Suffolk labourer or Thibet to an Esquimaux. The 
celebrated pilgrimage to Mecca is but one among hundreds 
of such pilgrimages, undertaken every day by thousands of 








Asiatics as readily and as cheerfully as an English migration is 
undertaken to the next village. Throughout the Asiatic world 
there are spots towards which, through all ages and from all 
countries a ceaseless stream of humanity is always slowly flowing, 
filled up by crowds whose objects and impulses are almost as 
obscure as their means of subsistence or their chances of a return. 
Religious anxiety has destroyed content, and the Asiatic moves 
as readily as the Yankee or the Missourian. Nor is religion the 
only motive. The Asiatic moves instantly if anything hateful and 
not visibly of God, like a flood or an earthquake, comes across 
him, moves out of the way of an army or of an oppressive 
Governor, or of an epidemic or of famine, or of taxation press- 
ing unbearably, as he thinks, upon his land. All men who 
have set themselves to organise provinces filled with Asiatics 
know that there is a turn of the financial screw which will, even 
in Egypt, empty provinces, entire peoples taking flight to some 
more favoured land. An Englishman, not a century ago, emptied 
Bundelcund in that way, and the province has never recovered ; 
a stern Persian tax-gatherer often depopulates a district, and an 
oppressive Governor in Turkey sometimes inflicts in one year a 
blow from which his Pashalic does not recover for a century. 
The people do not perish,—they go away. The attraction to the 
soil once ended, the Asiatic moves even more easily than the 
European. He has no feeling about his “country,” in the 
English sense; indeed, in many languages he cannot express 
the idea. He is not afraid to go far, if he has not 
to cross the sea, for once uprooted, distance makes little dif- 
ference to him. He has no furniture to carry, for except a 
carpet and a few brass pans, he uses none. He has no trouble 
about meals, for he is content with parched grain, which his wife 
can cook anywhere, or dried dates, or dried flesh, or anything 
obtainable which will keep. He is, on a march, careless where 
he sleeps, provided his family are round him—in a stable, under 
a porch, or in the open air—he never changes his clothes at night, 
and he is profoundly indifferent to everything that the Western 
man understands by ‘‘comfort.” If he has time, he takes his 
cattle with him, if not, he abandons them or sells them 
for any sum procurable, turns everything possible into 
money, and with all his possessions on his back or in 
a cart marches on, perfectly secure of the favour of God, 
to the destination which, sometimes from a tradition as old as his 
own family, he has fixed in his own mind, with a certain stoicism 
and even nobility of resignation which it is impossible not to 
admire. If the English had it progress would cease, but 
so also would discontent. Movements of this kind have 
repeatedly been reported within the past century in Turkey, 
in Persia, and even in India, where occasionally a huge 
wave of population breaks out of or into some misgoverned 
or well-governed native State. The losses in every such 
movement are frightful, but the Asiatic is careless of statistics, and 
thinks of the deaths only as calamitous incidents of the route, no 
more to be lamented than any others which it may please Pro- 
vidence to send. Itis quite possible that an impulse of this kind 
may strike the European Mussulmans, who as an ascendant caste 
will sorely chafe under the victory of the Christians, and that 
within ten years they will all have silently glided away, as they 





have within the last quarter of a century out of Roumania and 
Servia. They will fret under the altered social system, they 
will recall undying traditions of pleasanter lands across 
the southern Straits, where all things are still ordered 
according to Moslem use and wont, and where there is room} 
for millions; and silently selling their property, they will, 
with their wives and children, depart for the south, an 

crossing the Bosphorus or the Dardanelles, settle, each group | 
going deeper and deeper into the interior, in Asia Minor, the | 
wonderfully fertile land, four times as large as England, 
which the rule of the Pashas has emptied of its ancient popula- 
tion. They will not be prosperous there, for their m¢tier in life 
is rule, and not the steady industry through which alone in our 
day prosperity is attained ; but they will be content and tolerably 


thence also. The new settlers will take the unoccupied fields, 
construct light, unfurnished dwellings, plough or compel 
Christians to plough enough acres to maintain them, and liye 
on, unprogressing, sure that this is what God ordained from the 
beginning, utterly contemptuous of Western restlessness, and 
leaving the general results of their inaction to Fate and the stars. 
Travellers who see their daily life will like them very much, and 
travellers who see their spasmodic life—their life when their calm 
monotony is threatened by men whom they can kill—wil] con- 
sider them brute beasts; and once again the controversy will rise 
and fall and be fought out, to end, as it always ends, in showing 
that that which moves will conquer the immobile, and that sand 
must fly before an advancing breeze. The Moslem, unless we 
mistake all signs, is uprooting himself, and his tradition as to his 
home being Asia, will no longer stay in what for him has become 
the most ungenial quarter of the world. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—While agreeing with you and Lord Emly, as most persons 
indeed will do, on the necessity and prodigious value of extending 
intermediate education in Ireland, I think it would be well not to 
ignore a difficulty. 

The Roman Catholic Church, that is, its bishops and priests, 
claim paramount if not exclusive control over the education of 
far the larger portion of the Irish people ; and if that claim is 
insisted on, as it is, with reference to the most rudimentary 
branches of education, much more will it be contended for when 
the instruction to be given belongs to a standard more directly 
fitted to influence the opinions and actions of those taught. 
Extension of education, therefore, must either be tried in the 
face of priestly opposition, which seems pretty nearly a hopeless 
attempt at present, or it must be practically committed to the 
charge of the Roman Catholic bishops and priests. 

Many will say, ‘ We don’t care to whose charge it is committed, 
provided it is undertaken; if the youth of Ireland get an im- 
proved education, have their minds enlarged by a wider know- 
ledge, and disciplined by better methods of study, we don’t care 
though the priests at the same time pour into them as much 
Roman Catholic faith and doctrine as they like.’ Many, of course, 
will object to this last being done at the public expense, but that 
seems to me a minor question. 

The more important question is,—Can we trust the priesthood 
of the Roman Catholic Church to educate, in the true sense of the 
word at all? If it is proposed to put large funds into their hands 
and an exclusive control over schools, they will answer such a 
question with an indignant yes. But if we questioned them 
under other circumstances, they would probably tell us, what is 
the undoubted fact, that they prefer and have always preferred 
faith to knowledge, submission to the Church to intellectual 
freedom, and what we regard as narrowness of view—not to say 
bigotry—to that broad and masculine culture which you desire to 
impart to the peasantry of Ireland, by the extension among them of 
that intermediate education which has been of such value to Scot- 
land and to Prussia. I am well aware that Roman Catholic educa- 
tionists have often given to their pupils much knowledge and high 
culture without impairing their faith,—they are sometimes obliged 
to do so, whether they like it or no ; but the question is whether, 
if they had the thing in their own hands, and with reference to 
the mass of the people, they would not think it their duty 
to stifle rather than to encourage such education. I desire 
to say as little as possible from the Protestant point of view, and 
merely to suggest what good Roman Catholics, if they were 
frank with us, would acknowledge to be their probable line of 
action. 

Whether this view is absolutely correct or not, no one will 
deny that there is a risk of its being correct; and it points, at all 
events, to the necessity of a far more stringent adherence to the 
principles of payment by results, and of inspection independent 


| of Catholic influence, than I believe is the rule in the Irish 


elementary-school system at present.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. McC. 


[While not in the least objecting to denominational education, 





peaceful until the intrusive, restless European, filling up European | we would insist on all the endowments being used strictly to 
Turkey, shall decide that the Southern Mediterranean also belongs | reward and encourage only the secular part of that education, 
to him, and that the stationary or decaying Moslem must depart | which we would have tested by independent tests applied by the 
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State. But we have never heard that the Roman Catholics | there were reported some 350 cases. From these must be de- 
sould offer the least opposition to such a use of State endow- | ducted appeals from the Court of Bankruptcy, which do not 
ments.—Ep. Spectator.] belong to the Chancery Division, and do not therefore come into 
this account. There must also be deducted some sixty-two cases 
reported simply on points of practice; also all petitions, 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND “BREACH OF PROMISE” | summonses, motions, indecisive injunctions, and demurrers ; and 
SUITS. lastly, all administration actions, which, for obvious reasons, are 
(a can Sees cp was “Ge __ | often protracted for generations without hurting anybody. There 
$ir,—I learn that there is some idea of submitting to Parlia-/ i, thus left the comparatively small number of ninety straight- 
ment a Bill for the better protection of married women. Its! forward actions, such as for specific performance of contracts, 
object will not want good-will from any quarter, and I do/frand and the like. Now the average time that these ninety 
not now write to make any direct attempt at increasing this) actions took in coming to judgment was one year, one month, 
feeling; my aim is to point out the interest which all who/ ton days; the longest being five years, nine months, twenty-four 
have this object at heart ought to take in another measure not 80| days; the shortest, five days (a motion for an injunction turned 
obviously, but quite as certainly, tending to the same result. | into the hearing of the action). 
The Bill announced by Mr. Farrer Herschel for putting an end to! Of these ninety cases, twenty-nine were appealed, the average 
prosecutions for breach of promise of marriage may be described | guration of an appeal being five months. Now when we consider 
as a proposal for reducing the number of unhappy marriages in| that in some of these cases the evidence required was very 
the kingdom. As juries seem consistently on one side in this | yo)yminous—extending in one case from the “‘ Domesday Survey ” 
matter, and the Press on the other, you may not think it worth | ¢, the present time—it can hardly be said that ordinary litigation 
while to insert remarks which have been called forth, probably, in | inyolyes any very great delay. Doubtless it would be very 
some newspaper or other, by every prosecution of this nature, | peasant to have our difficulties settled as soon as they arose, but 
and which no one attempts to refute. But when the! who can expect this, and where can it be shown that litigation 
relation of husband and wife exhibits such deplorable phases) i, much more expeditious? For my own part, I do not see what 
as the correspondence in your columns of the last week or two | the number of cases waiting for trial has to do with the question, 
testifies, is it not worth while to ask afresh whether the law | if in spite of this so-called ‘ block,” they do actually come on 
should take the responsibility of causing this relation to exist| f5, judgment in the above-mentioned ‘ reasonable” time of 
under the most unfavourable conditions possible? I have often | hiteen months. The question is, what is a reasonable tine? —I 
wondered, as I have glanced at the account of a successful pro-| 41 Sir, &c., Faepericx J. Patron. 
secution for breach of promise—How many miserable marriages | 5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, January 28. 
does this represent? How many a weak or foolish man will sub- . , , 
mit, rather than undergo this loss and ridicule, to make the (Our correspondent of last week showed, we think satisfactorily ’ 
woman towards whom he feels the seed of loathing the companion by giving instances, that much time is actually lost in seeking the 
of his life? How many children will be brought up in an atmo- principles which a Code would supply; and so far, therefore, time 
sphere either of latent hatred, or of that dull, stagnant endurance | ® lost which need not be lost.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
which is the substitute for hatred in natures not keen enough for 
it? The feeling may not find expression in blows, perhaps,—at A FOREIGN POLICY PRECEDENT. 
all events, any instance of violence among the classes where such (To THs Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
prosecutions occur will be very rarely made known. But those | Sir,—It may be instructive, at the present juncture, when one of 
passions which in the lowest class stimulate men to brutality are| the regular cuckoo-cries of the soi-disant “ patriotic party ” is, 
present in every class, and as we recognise that men maltreat their| «You ought to trust the Government implicitly in matters of 
wives, are we not more emphatically warned against all measures | foreign policy,” to recall the way in which the Conservatives 
which tend to bind men to wives whom they will be tempted to/| obeyed this maxim in 1864. Rightly or wrongly, after the Con- 
hate ? ference held in London, Lord Palmerston's Ministry decided not 
All this is obvious, and has been said in substance twenty | to intervene in the quarrel between Denmark and Germany. On 
times. What deafens honourable men to its force is their want July 4 in that year, Lord Malmesbury in the House of Lords 
of respect for women. The accusation is so often made most/and Mr. Disraeli in the Commons moved an Address to the 
unjustly, that I make it unwillingly, but none of the stock in-| Crown, the purport of which, inter alia, was, ‘‘To assure her 
stances of this defect seem to me so telling as the fact that juries | Majesty that we have heard with deep concern that the sittings 
give them money to make up for losing a husband. I verily| of the Conference have been brought to a close, without 
believe, Sir, that no honourable man would endure to insult | accomplishing the important purposes for which it was 
another by offering him money in such circumstances as those in| convened;” and, ‘‘To express to her Majesty our great 
which our law offers it to women. If he could only represent to| regret, that while the course pursued by her Majesty's 
himself those circumstances, he would feel that the most heartless} Government has failed to maintain their avowed policy 
trifler who has left a woman’s life a long regret does her less|of upholding the independence and integrity of Denmark, 
harm than the law which professes to award her compensation | it has lowered the just influence of this country in the counsels 
for that which she has lost. of Europe, and thereby diminished the securities for peace.” 
‘* You should never keep a promise,” says Cicero, ‘‘ to the hurt The result is matter of history. After a four nights’ debate, in 
of the person in whose interest it is made.” Seeing in what unsteady | which each party used many of the phrases now caught up by 
scales we weigh our own interests against those of others, that | its opponents, the House affirmed its confidence in the Govern- 
will often prove a dangerous maxim, but one of the few cases for| ment, by a majority of 18. But what I want to ask now is, 
-acting upon it fearlessly seem to me those in which a human being | are the present Conservatives so infected with their leader’s con- 
has promised to spend his or her life in the closest contact with | stitutional disability to state historical facts accurately, as really 
another, and no longer wishes to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., to believe that an immunity from criticism in regard to their 
A. W. _| foreign policy is one of the ‘ high and ancient privileges” of her 
Majesty’s Ministers? I say nothing about the curious coincidence 
that the substitution of ‘‘ Turkey” for ‘*‘ Denmark” would make 
the words I have quoted express literally what many of us are 
thinking at this moment.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. B. 














THE LAW’S DELAY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$rr,—A correspondent in your issue of last week thinks that the 
only remedy for the iaw’s delay is codification. He takes it quite 
for granted that litigation is unduly lengthy. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
I am not aware that any countries with speedy law processes (To Tug EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
are instanced by those who most vehemently abuse our delays, | Srr,—It seems to me that my co-religionists are pursuing a most 
and it is therefore hard to say whether we are, relatively speaking, | suicidal course by tying up their cause with the effete Ottoman 
behind our neighbours or not. It may, however, be worth while | Power. Surely the supposed long-sightedness of Rome is failing, 
to see what is the probable length of time an ordinary law-suit | if she does not perceive that she shuts the door against any future 
takes in arriving at a decision in the much-abused Chancery influence in the East by openly supporting the cause of tyranny, 
Division of the High Court. The Turkish population is steadily declining, the Christian is 
Let reference be made, then, to the Law Reports of that! equally increasing. Rome lost the best half of Europe through 
division for 1877, in which are noticed nearly all the more} not seeing how matters were going; she is now apparently in an 
important cases, whether of law or practice. During that year | equally suicidal manver handing over the Easterns to their own 
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devices, for the sake of the small amount of liberty accorded to | 


her by the Turks, a liberty which, as a matter of fact, she deserves 
to be deprived of, if the Greek Christians come to the front, for 
will it not with great justice be said that an alliance between | 
Rome and the Turk is proof positive that there can be no union | 
between the would-be oppressors and the ex-oppressed ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


St. George’s Club, Wuuis Nevins. 








POETRY. 


WANTED, A SECRETARY OF STATE. 
WANTED, a politician 
To fill a vacant place 
In ‘an Administration 
Which has sunk into disgrace. 
He must not be ambitious 
To cherish a good name, 
But love humiliation, 
And be partial to ill-fame ! 


Let him not think that England 
For others’ freedom cares, 

Or that the cause of justice 

Is part of her affairs ; 

That whether suffering peoples 
Shall bear us love or hate, 

Is matter to be pondered 

By Ministers of State ! 


To prayers of down-trod Christians 
He must listen with a sneer, 

But to the Moslem story 

Lend sympathising ear, 

And hold that for these evils 

’Tis vain to seek a cure, 

For Turks must slay and outrage, 
That England may endure! 





He must not halt or murmur, 
Tho’ dreading what may come 
Of Asiatic schemings, 

Which sound like muffied drum ; 
But let the world imagine 

That it is his greatest joy 

To be the tool of Judah, 

And the lacquey of Alroy! 


He must without a scruple 

Lead his countrymen to think 

That the abyss is distant, 

Though they are on the brink ; 
Must practise double-dealing 

To serve his chief’s caprice, 

And when they’re plotting mischief, 
Pretend they are for peace ! 


And lastly, no misgivings 
Must cause him to resign, 
Or own a higher master 
Whose dictates are divine ! 
On Ministers with morals 
No statesman can rely, 
So people who are pious 
Had better not apply! 
L. F. Austin. 





THE FLOWER OF THE FIELD. 


THERE grew a poppy in a plot of corn, 

And three men went thereby, before the heat 
Had drawn from out the field beneath their feet 
The freshness of the dew-drops and the morn. 
Then did the loveliness of that lone flower 
Strike in upon the sense of all the three; 

And one, a youth, spake in that thoughtful hour, 
And said, ‘‘ Methinks this poppy well might be 
Some rich dark Southern beauty, sleepy-sweet, 
Girt with a bending ring of gracious men.” 

The second, one that was of riper years, 

Made answer,—‘“‘ Nay, a blood-red banner, torn 
By steel of strife, and blown with winds of war, 
And guarded round by ranks of shining spears.” 





a 


Then spake to them the third, whose head was hoar,— 
‘ Death comes to love and war; what aid they then ? 
This flower has one speech only unto me, 

That man is as the grass, and all his pride 

Of war, and beauty of love shall suddenly 

Fade like the flowers in the sad autumn-tide ; 

The wind sweeps over them, and they are gone!” 
And thereupon those three went silent on, 

And the low sunlight lay uncrossed by shade, 

Until a maiden came, who hummed a song 

For very gladness, as she tripped along, 

The freshness of the morning in her eyes ; 

Nor was she moved as they, in anywise, 

To any thought of that which makes afraid, 

But stopped and plucked the poppy from the ground 
And set it on the whiteness of her dress, 

And so passed on, with added loveliness. 

No hidden inner meaning had she found, 

Nor thought of strife or death to make her sad,— 
The sole sweet beauty was enough for her ; 

She tock God’s thought, the poppy, and was glad,— 
So was she Nature’s best interpreter. 


4 


A. R.'R. 








ART. 


—~——_ 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 
In reviewing any collection of works by whatare generally known 
as the Old Masters, there is one difficulty which stands prominently 
forward, and makes criticism hesitating, if not silent. Paintings 
or drawings which have stood the test of public opinion for 
hundreds of years do seem to acquire with time a sanctity and 
worth such as age bestows upon all other records, and ‘as ‘we 
tread reverently beneath the shadow of any temple where people 
have worshipped, however mistakenly, so do we stand beside the 
works of many of these old masters. They may have, as far ag 
we can see, sometimes wasted gigantic intellect and industry, in 
the pursuit of an unworthy scheme of art, but at least they did 
so in all sincerity, and even their mistakes were worthy ones, 
Coming from the large west gallery, filled with the works of 
modern artists, inte this east gallery, where there are only chalk, 
pen-and-ink, and pencil drawings by the old masters, the first 
thing which strikes us is the difference in the mental atmosphere. 
We seem to have got into another world altogether. It isa 
difficult, if not a perilous matter to attempt to account for an 
impression like this, but it seems to us that its reason lies in one 
very simple fact,—the English art represented in the west gallery, 
beautiful in many respects as it is, is practically an art without any 
coherent faith and life. It is an art which proposes the making 
of pictures as its raison d’étre, and looks upon nature with eyes 
trained only to see in her a certain number of pictorial effects, 
and in man only pleasant arrangements of colour and form. 
Here every artist seems to cater for the public as a dramatic 
agent caters for the theatre,—to say in his heart, ‘‘ Here is a nice 
pretty thing I’ve made for you. Don’t you like it? Then Fi 
make something else.” But in this east gallery, however faulty 
may be the spirit of the work, however it may err in perspective 
or through ignorance of natural fact, there is one quality which 
is always evident, which may be traced in the least of these ex- 
amples, and that is that the artist was not the public’s servant, 
but its master. He did not direct his art into given channel, 
dictated solely by public opinion, nor did he regard it simply as 
a means of getting a livelihood. It is customary to think of the 
Old Masters as only producing gigantic oil pictures, and to 
imagine from the number of works ascribed to each that they 
used to dash them off with a lordly ease, but a visit to this gallery 
will teach all who hold such an opinion a very different state of 
things. It will show them that the greatest of these great men 
made study after study of arm, or foot, or head, before they 
began their picture, and that their studies extend to all the 
minutiz of dress or ornament, landscape or flower, and are 
worked with a delicacy and patient industry which could hardly 
have been surpassed by a monk illuminating his psalter. And it 
will also show this very significant fact,—that the. work was 
a labour of love. Not for fame, nor wealth, but for real love of 
their art, did most of these men work and live. It seems to us that 
this exhibition may help the public to a comprehension of this 
difference between ancient and modern work more than any one 
which we have yet had in England, and we have therefore dwelt 
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somewhat on what appeared to us to lie at the root of the matter. 
Bat.as-a matter of fact, little is to be hoped for from a British 
publie in appreciation of good art. Cheap effects of chiaroscuro 
and cheaper sentiment have so vitiated the public taste, and been 
exalted to such high seats amongst our artis tic fraternity, that 
there is little hope at present of any real com prehension of such 
ork as these old drawings. ‘ What is there beautiful in that?” 
we heard a fashionable lady ask her daughter, pointing to 
Raphael's cartoon of the Holy Family ; and the daughter, in the 
gracious slang of the present day, could not ‘see much in it.” 
It is one of the greatest trials at the Grosvenor Gallery, that 
owing to the rooms being comparatively small and well attended, 
and the visitors being, as a rule, that dreadful class of persons 
who talk loudly through the best music or most interesting play,— 
owing to these causes, it is necessary to have all sorts of stupidi- 
ties and ignorant vulgarity crammed into your ears whilst you are 
looking at the pictures. 
We cannot attempt here any worthy notice of the drawings, but 
‘we will ask our readers to close their ears and saunter round this 
gallery with us, pausing a moment at a few “ unconsidered trifles.” 
The first eighteen drawings in the gallery are by Titian, and the 
first of these is, or is not, the sketch for the picture of ‘‘ The 
Battle of Padua ;” for the reasons for and against this being the 
design it professes to be, we must refer our readers to the Catalogue. 
Nos. 535 and 536 are interesting, as being unusually good examples 
of Titian’s landscape drawing. ‘They are both done with a pen, in 
brown ink on light-brown paper, and both seem to show a struggle 
between looking at nature simply and treating her conventionally. 
The first of these, the study of a large beech-tree, is exceptionally 
fine, the curves of the stem and insertion of the branches being ab- 
solutely free from the conventionality shown in the treatment of the 
foliage. Close to these is a beautiful little sketch in red chalk by 
Giorgione of a boar hunt, which should not be overlooked. Whether 
it be the effect of time or other causes, there is a beautiful tone 
about these old red-chalk drawings which seems unobtainable at 
the present day. Passing on round the gallery, we come upon 
two fine heads by Paul Veronese, in red and black chalk (Nos. 
528 and 546); of which the latter, a study for the picture of the 
marriage of St. Katharine, is the finer. No. 549 is a curious 
coloured drawing, by Paris Bordone, of a. woman kneeling in an 
open landscape, and it ig curious to see how all trace of the quiet 
earnestness with which Titian treated landscape has quite vanished 
from the work of his imitator. Next to this are a number of 
Correggio studies for various pictures, all done in red chalk, and 
all possessed of the delicious roundness and softness which are the 
Jeading characteristics of this artist. If you contrast his studies 
with those of either Titian or Leonardo, you discover at once the 
secret of the charm which his pictures exercise over all weak 
natures. The truth is that Correggio modified everything he 
painted into a curye, whether it was a limb, or a tree, or a bit of 
drapery. It is no exaggeration to say that you can look through 
all his studies, and not find a single straight line or sharp angle. 
Compare any of these studies of drapery with those of Leonardo 
on the opposite wall, and you will at once discover the difference. 
Drapery, according to Correggio, is treated according to the 
principles of high art, broad-sweeping curves, showing the out- 
lines of the figure beneath. According to Leonardo and Veronese, 
it is treated simply as drapery. We leave our readers to decide 
for themselves whether they prefer the thing as it is, or the 
thing as it is not. There are some magnificent specimens of 
Canaletti’s pen-and-ink drawing here, and in our opinion they 
are far more satisfactory than his finished pictures. 

To pass on to Raphael, just noting, on the way, a beautiful 
drawing of Perugino’s of the ‘Marriage of the Virgin,” 
No. 597. Of the Raphaels we cannot speak at any length, but 
we think that those who are familiar with and fond of Raphael’s 
work will find in these drawings (there are about twenty of them), 
especially in the two cartoons Nos. 608 and 629, all the beauty 
and serious sweetness, which form the great attraction in his larger 
pictures. It is hardly possible for grace of form or tenderness of 
feeling, to reach a higher pitch of perfection than in these two 
cartoons, and it is to be noticed that the softness is of a totally 
different quality from that of Correggio, and has in it none of that 
enervating sensuousness with which that master’s works abound. 
If fault is to be found with Raphael’s women, it is that they are, 
perhaps, — 

“ Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 
and have their place more fittingly by the altar than the hearth. 
From Raphael we go to the opposite extreme of thought and 


to studies of nude, herculean men, engaged in every sort of 
struggle. The beauty of perfect development and strength, as 
opposed to the beauty of expression, is the point of contact be- 
tween Michael Angelo and Raphael, and it is curious to notice 
how the gigantic genius of the former can produce, in a small 
chalk drawing not a foot square, figures as instinct with turbulent 
life as in his grandest pictures. Compare No. 663, ‘‘ Adam,” a 
study for one of the figures on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Next we come to some specimens of Albrecht Diirer’s work in 
water-colours, noticeable for the marvellous fidelity of detail. 
No. 709 should especially be looked at, as in that little landscape 
every separate stone has been drawn, and the small figure seated 
in the middle of the picture, certainly not more than an inch high, 
has the muscle in his bare legs shown clearly. Next to these Albert 
Diirers are the Leonardo studies lent by the Queen, and which 
form the great attraction of this part of the collection. It would 
be hopeless if we were to attempt to give our readers any idea of 
the beauty and wonderful variety of these studies,—like the great 
giant at the fair, they must be seen to be appreciated. Not the 
least beautiful ones certainly are the studies of leaves and flowers 
in red chalk. Perhaps the most interesting of these Leonardos, 
are the sheets containing the studies for the heads of the Apostles, 
for the great Last Supper picture, now rotting away in Milan, and 
for actual beauty we think that No. 696, seven studies of drapery 
for the picture of the Virgin and St. Anne, in the Louvre, is the 
finest. 

We have left ourselves no space to mention the many other 
interesting drawings, including the splendid series of Holbein 
portraits, and the drawings of the more modern Flemish school. 








BOOKS. 


ARNOLD'S SERMONS.* 


Tose of us interested in such matters who are old enough to 
remember the beginning of the Victorian era, looking back over 
the ocean of books which has flooded this poor English-speaking 
people since the Queen came to the throne, must often have 
noted how rarely what, for want of a better name, we may 
call a seed-book, lifts its head amongst the waves and wavelets 
of our chaotic literature. We are not speaking now of merely 
strong and original books,—more, perhaps, like solid rocks 
than big waves,—which stand up clear above the watery waste, 
and will, so far as we can see, look down over the waves and 
wavelets of many generations, to be noted as land-marks by 
the students amongst our grandchildren, but remaining for the 
most part solitary and childless. Those we refer to may or 
may not share this posthumous prominence, but, at any rate, 
it is not their characteristic, which is fruitfulness. In an age 
struggling to express itself in all directions—too often, alas! 
before it has taken the trouble to understand itself—these par- 
ticular books have broken up for their own generation new 
ground which had lain hitherto untouched, but which from the 
day when they turned the first fresh sod has proved a fruitful 
labour-field for many strong, and more weak, husbandmen, 
One illustration will make our meaning clearer. Sartor Resartus 
and the first volume of Arnold's School Sermons were published, we 
believe, in the same year, or at any rate almost contemporaneously. 
The former still towers up alone, even amongst Carlyle’s own 
works. The latter was followed in rapid, but not too rapid, suc- 
cession by others of equal freshness and merit from the same pen : 
and when the voice of the first teacher was prematurely silenced, 
the strain was at once caught up and the mantle divided. First came 
those who had themselves listened to the master, and caught the 
fire from his own lips—Bishop Cotton and Dr. Bradley at Marl- 

borough, Dr. Vaughan at Harrow, Dr. Bradby at Haileybury—fol- 

lowed by Dr. Temple, Butler, Percival, Benson, Farrar, and others 

who knew him only by tradition, working all of them on the same 

lines, but each stamping his own work with some new proof-mark, 

have built up a distinct literature, which has beyond all doubt 

exercised an enormous influence on the England of to-day, and, 

we venture to think, must force admiration for its sustained 

ability and scholarly merit even from those who are least in sym- 

pathy with its methods and aims. 

At any rate, so far as we are aware, there is scarcely a weak 

volume in the whole library of school sermons, certainly none 

from any of the authors we have just named, while several of 

them, in point of style, and perhaps in subtlety of insight into 





* Arnold's Sermons. New Edition by his Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. London: 





feeling,—from gracefully-draped women, with faces full of peace, 
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and sympathy with the battle of young life, can scarcely be 
ranked below Arnold himself. And yet, on looking again through 
these volumes, the feeling comes back to us as strongly as ever, 
that apart from his priority in the field, Arnold stands still primus 
inter pares, a head, if not a head and shoulders, above any of the 
stalwart men who have carried on the same flag since his day. 

It must be upwards of twenty years since we last read the series 
of five sermons preached in Lent, on the ‘‘ Temptations of School 
Life ” (Vol. II., pp. 31 to 64), and were certainly astonished at the 
vivid power with which, after this interval, they brought back long- 
forgotten thoughts and scenes. From the early and searching ques- 
tioning of the new boy, ending with, ‘‘ Or have you already learnt 
the first lesson in the devil’s school, to laugh at what is good and 
generous and high-principled, and to be ashamed of doing your 
duty ?” to the parting words to the youth on the eve of leaving 
school, spurring him to the earnest pursuit of that knowledge 
which will make him a better and wiser man hereafter,—‘ which 
may enable you to glorify God in your generation by a wise and 
understanding heart and an able and eloquent tongue; which 
amidst the infinitely varied relations of society in our days, when 
there is scarcely a subject on which ignorance does not make us 
less useful and knowledge more so, may enable you to ornament 
the common intercourse of life, and to direct with judgment its 
practical concerns; filling you with a lively perception and an 
ardent love of what is beautiful, of what is true, of what is good,” 
—there is not a page, scarcely a line, which does not glow with 
insight and power, and which is not as good for this generation as 
it was thirty-five years ago. 

Or take, again, the sermon on half-heartedness in the same 
volume (p. 205), by no means one of the finest, in‘which Arnold 
urges on his boys that nothing can be more unworthy, nothing 
more ruinous, than to be a Christian by halves. The argument 
may possibly not be precisely that which a great master would 
use to-day, but what strength and grip the man has, and how 
instinct with the true manliness, which all of us who have not 
been demoralised by the cant of the last thirty years against moral 
earnestness—first heard at Oxford and Cambridge in connection 
with boys who came up full of Arnold's teaching and spirit, and 
which has been sounding more or less loudly ever since—would 
desire to see in our own young relatives. The sermons, how- 
ever, which used to be most frequently quoted by those 
who sneered at or denounced what they chose to call the 
priggishness of the Rugby boys of that day, as typical 
examples of the sort of exaggerated training which Arnold 
was in the habit of administering to those whom he was turning 
into young spiritual coxcombs, will be found later on. They are 
the two on “ moral thoughtfulness,” preached within eighteen 
months of his death (Vol. IV., p. 25), in which he uses strong 
language against the deluge of cheap periodicals which, with 
Pickwick at their head, had been flooding the school for the last 
year or two. We forbear from comment ; let the curious go to 
the book, and judge for themselves whether that is the sort of 
stuff upon which young prigs are bred. 

Full as the whole series is of touching memorials to those who 
can remember the time, there is none which, to us, comes near in 
pathetic interest to the introduction to this volume (IV.), written 
within a few weeks of the author’s death. It was drawn out of him 
by what he heard and knew was going on at Oxford in the case 
of some of his ablest and best-loved pupils, notably of Arthur 
Clough, then a scholar of Balliol, where Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Oakley were tutors. They came back to him on their way to and 
from the University, staggering under the new teaching of the 
‘* Tracts for the Times,” and, while full as ever of personal loyalty 
to himself, with doubts whether his views of the Church as the 
human embodiment of the faith of Christ were as reverent as 
young Oxford had learnt to desire. No wonder that his soul 
waxed hot within him, till at the last he spake with his tongue. 
The speech was generally thought to be too strong at the time, 
but few who read it now will think so. For those who do read it, 
we would just note as perfectly and touchingly characteristic of 
the man, the graceful and generous parting from his mortal 
adversary (p. 53), in which he “nothing doubts, but there are 
many points in Mr. Newman in which I might learn truth from 
his teaching, and should be glad if I could come near him in 
practice.” 

On the eve of the conflict which we are cheerfully told by its 
promoters is about to convulse England from one end to the 
other, we cannot quit these volumes without citing a well-known 
passage on the connection of Church and State, which, even if 
familiar to many of our readers, will well bear repeating :— 

“The Church of Christ was originally distinct from the National 


Society, to which its members belonged, as citizens or subjects. It wag 


promised that these National Societies should become Christian 
Societies; and so they have become, but, unfortunately, not so entirely 
in spirit as in name. Hence, many good men wish the two Societies 
to be again distinct, believing that the Church is more likely to be 
secularised by the union than the nation is to be christianised. And 
doubtless, as things are and have been, this belief has too much to 
warrant it. But on the other hand, as things ought to be, and as I 
believe they yet may be, the happier alternative is the one to be looked 
to, namely, the carrying-forward God’s work to its completion,—the 
making the kingdoms of the world become the kingdoms of Christ, not 
partially or almost, but altogether, in spirit and intrath. It is certainly 
very bad to remain as we are, and to go back to the original state of 
the Church would be most desirable, if we could have no hope of going 
on to that glorious state of perfection which Christ designed it. But 
this hope is too precious to be lightly abandoned, and our present state 
is a step to something better, however little we have chosen to make it 
so; the means are yet in our hands, which it seems far better to use 
even at the eleventh hour, than desperately to throw them away.” 
(Vol. IL, Preface, vi.-vii.) 

We have little space left for further extracts or comment, but 
would refer those of our readers who are not familiar with 
Arnold’s works, and desire to get some insight into the secret of 
the power he wielded over his boy-kingdom, to one or two more 
of these sermons, such as *‘ Christ our Friend,” and “ Christian 
Education,” in Vol. III, noting especially pages 7, 137-8, and 
those on Christian schools, v., vi., and vii., in Vol. V. To those 
like ourselves, who can contrast from memory what our great 
schools were forty years ago and what they are now, the man 
and his work will stand out as they recede in larger proportions 
the more they study them. And however much they may differ from 
Arnold’s politics or his theology, few persons will now deny that 
he signally fulfilled the prediction of the Provost of Oriel,—that if 
he were elected to the head mastership of Rugby, he would change 
the face of education through all the public schools of England. 
The spirit in which that great work was taken in hand, and the 
methods by which it was accomplished, shine out of, and can be 
best studied in, these volumes, with which we cannot part with- 
out thankful testimony to the care and good taste with which 
they have been edited. It was, no doubt, a labour of love ta 
Mrs. Forster, but labours of love, in literature, at any rate, are 
seldom so thoroughly, so reticently, and so gracefully performed. 





W. M. HUNT'S TALKS ABOUT ART.* 


Tuis little book ef aphorisms will be looked upon as a very clear 
and hearty enunciation of the principles that guide the best of 
the painters whose works are essentially modern,—typified in 
England by the painter who is pre-eminently their leader, Mr. 
Millais. Now by this we do not for an instant mean to assert 
that their appreciation of the masters of old is inadequate ; on 
the contrary, Mr. Hunt’s favourite master is Velasquez, and next 
to him Titian and Da Vinci, to which view, doubtless, Mr. 
Millais would in the main assent. But what we do assert is that, 
nevertheless, their practice is not at all guided by or based on the 
practice of these painters, who always remain to them as essen- 
tially the “‘ old masters.” Let it not be thought that objection is 
taken to this view. It is needless to say here—it is not a matter 
of opinion—that Hogarth, Gainsborough, Millais will ever be ranked 
among the highest names in English art. Still it is necessary to re- 
member this distinction of schools when we turn to the American 
artist’s Talks about Art, the notes taken by one of Mr. Hunt’s 
pupils of his verbal advice and art-chat amongst the students, 
which, though sometimes flavoured with marked Americanisms 
(** wouldn’t I give all my old boots to see Velasquez paint for 
one week,—one hour!”) abounds in vitality and love of art, in 
keen and delicate discrimination, and chief of all, complete 
kindliness,—indeed, we do not remember a single expression of 
disagreement in the book that is not expressed entirely without 
bitterness. This quality amongst artists, whether in music or 
painting, is unfortunately rare. 

We seriously doubt, however, whether this book will be of 
quite so much value to those who are students of the older 
schools and of their exponents in these days. ‘lo make our 
meaning clearer as to the distinction between the two 
methods of procedure, they may be broadly suggested thus: 
—Supposing a young girl is going to be painted by a member of 
each school. Gainsborough or Millais would select some delicate, 
characteristic type of face, attend carefully to the disposition of 
hair, whether it be in a net or flowing curls, paint the purple 
dress and golden bracelet in all importance—we do not say undue 
importance—notice with the instinct of an ideal habit-maker the 
‘sit ” of the drapery, show us how an ormolu table or much- 








* W. M. Hunt's Talks about Art. With a Letter from J. E. Millais, B.A. 
London: Macmillanand Co. 1878. 
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chased sécrétaire can be painted without being vulgar, and throw 
intense energy into the grace of the pose and expression, so 
as to let us know at once that the young lady is a member of 
social humanity. 

But turn to Leonardo da Vinci. Ceaselessly and unerringly on 
the watch for beauty, he is not contented until he finds the love- 
liest head he has ever seen ; next he watches every subtle change 
in that face until he has decided which look is the finest, or 
appeals the most, possibly even deciding in what year the model- 
ling of form was at its acme, and so paints us the gentle, steadfast 
smile, modelled as if in marble, with curves of eye and mouth— 
that are indicated only (however powerfully), and absorbed 
in the general effect, by Millais or Gainsborough—rendered 
in all their completeness, and dwelt upon as by the Greeks. 
In place of the graceful disposition of the hair for society, he 
only allows a tress or two of golden ringlets to relieve themselves 
on the modelled cheek; and these silken threads he makes im- 
portant in their values, even compared with the dress, or the 
ribands, or the bracelet. In short, by a refining process of selection, 
he makes exhaustive choice from the lavish and diverse-valued 
beauties of nature until he obtains her essence, whereas Millais 
indicates for us the broad aspect of those vast stores in nature 
whence the older schools gleaned their material. Millais would 
enter an orchard flushed with its spring pinkness, and resolve to 
record it for us, painting those figures on the grass in beautiful, 
subordinate elaboration. Leonardo would feel that orchards will 
always be at hand, with their spring beauty; but of the figure 
seated there beneath the blossom, that smile will fade and that 
graceful form decay. Next year even the specific moulding of 
face and ripple of eyebrow will be changed, so on their behalf will 
he devote his strength. Indeed it appears that the most wonder- 
ful use of art is to record the things that are transient, and 
which are nearly always, too, our loveliest, leaving the vision of 
nature herself to be the staple art for man. 

In the English art of to-day—without pretending in this notice 
to do more than appreciate a few signs of what is, of course, a com- 
prehensive theme—we cannot fail to see that the traditions of the 
older schools of art are well grounded. In Mr. Leighton’s work will 
be found the serene power over every modulation of curvature, and 
deep, pure colour, combined with delicacy of pearly tone, such as 
would once liave been seen in Greece. Mr. Poynter gives severe 
rendering of the sculpturesque beauty that is in dark, clearly-made 
forms, without much depth of colour, of such character as Michel- 
angelo first showed the appealing power ; and with this quality 
also Mr. Watts, who at times bas rivalled the Venetians, usually 
elects to sympathise, though always with a certain strange melody 
of colour thatis absent in the Michelangelesque. The combination of 
great delicacy both of form and colour, as in Botticelli or John 
Bellini, is marvellously resuscitated in the works of Mr. Burne 
Jones. But the power of passionate colour is left mainly in the hands 
of the painter who, nevertheless, will be ranked in quite a different 
realm of art,—Mr. Millais. (It is needless to say that we refer 
to those pictures into which he chooses to put his strength.) ‘The 
field of art in which he works, this modern English school, is essen- 





tially a ‘‘historical” school. It recordsincidents, narrates anecdotes, 
photographs landscapes, with noble addition of intellect, of poetry. | 
Amongst figure-painters it bas not reached such perfection as | 
amongst landscape-painters, with of course notable exceptions. | 


to its epigrammatic form. Those must, indeed, be singularly 
miraculous receipts that may succeed in making a painter, but 
yet never can make a picture. ‘The fact is, Mr. Ruskin’s “‘ re- 
ceipts” are based on Titian, Velasquez, and Turner ; he has ever 
reiterated that no writing can make a painter, who must first of 
all be one. Yet Mr. Ruskin’s writing will always be looked upon 
as the one vitalising force that has knit together into some shape 
the endless threads of art procedure, and bequeathed for ever to 
artists whatever hope and stimulus can come from external 
sources. Of the importance of the internal powers of 
an artist Mr. Ruskin has written with far greater 
power and penetration than has Mr. Hunt. Says Mr. Hunt :— 
“Trying to add truths has nearly ruined English art. 
When English artists paint their impressions, their art has 
weight. When they accumulate facts, their pictures are like 
dictionaries. John Ruskin’s receipts make a book, but never 
made a painter, and never can make a picture. Scientific scrutiny 
may take things to pieces, but it can’t put them together again. 
It dissolves diamonds, and obtains,—gas!” Which process “ the 
great American painter’’ applies to the thoughtful words of 
Ruskin, naturally obtaining the result he apparently expected. 
Alas! Mr. Hunt's receipts, had they all been of this quality, 
would never have made even a book. ‘Trying to add “ truths” 
has nearly ruined English art! A truly noble plea for honesty 
and ingenuousness in our art workmen. Unfortunately, the oppo- 
site principle of trying to subtract “truths” had once nearly 
ruined American financial character. But seriously, Mr. Hunt, 
though quite exceptionally, is in complete confusion as to what 
he means by “impressions,” and what Mr. Ruskin means by 
“truths” and “ facts.’ The ultimate rhythm of the perfectly 
modelled cheek, that is the ** added truth” that Mr. Ruskin calle 
“ finish,” not the particular hair or fold in the skin. ‘The sweeps 
of remembered mist, and curvature of mysterious foliage, carried 
to perfection of form,—these are the “facts;” not the chalky, 
wishy-washy “effects” and dotted green bundles that are 
sometimes supposed to be “ Ruskinite” for clouds and trees. 
The grey gloom of Velasquez and sublime solemnity of 
Titianesque twilight, the grace and beauty of Leonardo and 
Luini, and the grand tones of the “ Last Judgment” of Tin- 
toretto,—these, with far re-echoing Turnerian sunset silences, 
these are Mr. Ruskin’s receipts. The truth is, that men who have 
great work to do, especially painters, have not always margin of 
energy to devote to reading ; but the more is it necessary for them 
to restrain, at any cost, a too decided opinion, just as they would 
discipline and restrain their own freedom of touch into severe 
rectitude. Wherever the least shade of meaning is given up to 
the structural form of the sentence, so far the criticism becomes 
as bad as a picture in which sense is sacrificed to manipulation. 
Mr. Hunt has been untrue to his own plea, ‘‘ We ask that 
critics should put as much care into their work as a painter into 
his work.” This severe restraint—valuing, weighing, deciding— 
and then expressing, with infinite velocity and endless polish, if 
need be, is the sign-manual of all the best art, whether in Shake- 
speare or Da Vinci, and should especially exercise control over 
art-criticism. But allowing for one or two instances of further 
contradiction (which Mr. Millais has at once noted in his letter), 
this little book is a very valuable one. It will interest all. But 
its best service will be to young artists. We never before 


The spirit—sympathy with the ways of humanity—that animates remember to have seen so openly stated the encouragements that 

Millais or Frederick Walker is completely different from that | g young artist much needs in the time of his or her struggles of 

which crowds our exhibitions with crudities of figure-painting, training. The following passages, that are very wise and good, 

professing to tell us similar things, often pushing by brute force | deserve to be written up in all our art-schools :— 

earnest endeavours after the trath of the older schools either | “Tf you would get stone out of the quarry, keep cool, use gun- 

into dark corners, or high skylight, or back to the garrets whence | powder, and get the big Irishman to a you. Then clear everybody 
f 


they came, and deceiving ingenuous British folk as to even the | out of the way, and do your fine work. If you had ‘finished’ it before 


conditions on which they may gain a ray of light—and true the blasting ?” ; 
y v6 . - “Te Leonardo da Vinci, one of the greatest, would pass months drawing 


delight—in art. | that cheek.” 
But much of the landscape work of the modern school is such} «TI tell you it’s no joke to paint a portrait! I wonder that I am not 


as indeed to be valued. We believe that the day will come, _ more timid when I begin! I feel almost certain that I can do it. It 
| seems very simple. I don't think of the time that is sure to come 


say, in a century or so, when Alfred Hunt, the Fripps, North, when I almost despair, when the whole thing seems hopeless. Into 

Hook, Mason, Walker, Poole, and happily, not a few more, will be | the painting of every picture that is worth anything there comes, 

joined in brotherhood of Art, of our peculiarly English school, | sometime, this period of despair.” 

with Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Millais. an Hercules may Sane steeaaee, a bay see be aoe baby, but 

: : — : | there was a time when he couldn’t. No master worked in his own wa 
- good deal of the matter in this book is cither gained from | at first. Raphael after Perugino, Vandyke after Rubens. If Albert 

Mr. Ruskin, or is the mutual agreement of two men who can | pjirer had lived in Venice, he would have been a Venotian painter. As 


see. And so we notice with regret that though, of course, much | it was, he worked as the old German artists had aggre = soe 
respect is gi . in’ iti i but feel that when he came to see the Venetians, he wished that he 
oe Gere Sb Sa rery Sey Coren Se See could have seen them earlier, and modified his work by their influence.” 


to his theory where we should least expect them. For instance, | 

comes this astonishing dictum :—‘‘ John Ruskin’s receipts make , Equally wise and very delightful are the following :— 

a book, but never made a painter, and never can make a picture.”| “You can’t even see a hair on a cat without losing sight of pussy !” 
The sense (or indeed nonsense) in this is curiously surrendered | “When the tree throws off its leaves, it doesn’t give up the right to 
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appear in one simple form or mass against the sky, except to the 
squirrel, who only deals with one branch at a time.” 

“ The Greek sculptors did not spend any more time than we do on the 
hair of their dogs and horses, and yet—— !!” 

“ You must take for granted the experience of people who have had 
experience, and who knew what they were about. Paul Veronese will 
always be known as a great painter, and until we get to be greater than he, 
we must believe that he was right. So with Michelangelo! You may 
say that he distorted the muscles, that he exaggerated certain parts 
at the expense of others. He, like Veronese, never made a touch that 
he didn’t need! You must see his pictures in the place in which they 


belonged.” 
“Paint that little girl’s face as you would a tea-rose.” 
“‘T want to see you work as hard to drawas I do to jind fault, and 


you'll do tip-top things !” é 

“ This is the age of the tongne and the ear! We listen with hollow, 
gaping awe to a description of the Parthenon; build our temples by 
contract, pay for them in greenbacks, and send to England for stamped 
Johnny-cake ornaments.and prizes, and pocket the difference! Welearn 
a great deal about everything, and a very little about anything! Nothing 
is too thin for ns! There is a market for more skim-milk than we can 
produce. Tho cream sours, and is given to the cat!” 

‘¢If art depended upon literature, there would never be much! The 

artist needs help. The critic should come to him in love, and ask to 
help him.” 
Young artists might also take courage from this, not in order to 
stimulate their rebellion, but to give them a thread to cling by 
while trying to be loyal under what is too often most poignant 
pain, at the time when all the steep road and desert is before 
them :— 

‘Your parents don’t like your work? Of course they don’t; they 
haven’t been through enough. Don’t mind what your friends say of your 
work. In the first place, they all think you're an idiot; in the next 
place, they expect great things from you; in the third place, they 
wouldn’t know if you did a good thing.” 

The following is very quaint and fine :— 

‘Ah, those great men! their life was one prayer. They did nothing 
but their work ; cared only for what they were doing; and how little 
the world knows of them! There was Poussin, a lovely old chap. 
How the critics were down on him when he painted ‘ Moses Striking 
the Rock!’ The owner wrote him, ‘I don’t like it. Here’s a lake 
made in a single moment! You've been trivial. I don’t want your 

icture!’ To which came the calm reply,—‘ Don’t worry. I thought 
if Moses were going to strike a rock, he might as well strike where 
there had once been a-fountain. He knew what he was about !’” 

This little book may be especially salutary in affording food for 
thought to the phalanx of painters whose essentially crude work 
much needs refining. Perhaps, however, there may be some fear 
lest the qualities of the finest-modern landscape art be ignored 
by those who work in the traditions of’ classic art. These, 
with all their greatness and power, are but driving along 
grand grooves, when they refuse to recognise the value of 
fine poetical records of nature as we see her, and do not 
honour with recognition the patience and endurance that 
will enable a landscape-painter who is far away from the 
gay rooms and thoughtful art Societies of London, at much 
cost: of personal comfort and risk of health, to record for us 
some lovely effect of rainy twilight, whose tender, fading glow 
touches with a dreamy sadness the leaf of Whatman on which it 
is drawn, that his eye alone has seen, and otherwise must have 
faded unseen. 

It-is to be feared also among the lesser brethren of the Classic 
school lest some should be included in Mr. Hunt's saying, 
** There are so many people looking back into the past, that they 
would not see great things that might happen to-day. If Homer 
were to come here and sing, they would say, ‘Hold on! You're 
in our way! We're looking back into the past!” Yes, the 
exclusively classic enthusiasm, fine as it is, is as though the 
minds that dwell much upon Sophocles and Homer should 
not allow the value of the work of Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
For strange as this sounds, it typifies only too truly a 
rather widespread incontinence of twisted art-criticism to-day. 
But, to turn to writing that needs but careful study to reveal 


our tender minds with food suitable for babes are made beneath 


) their magic touch to give up dark meanings. Giants and dwarfs, 


enchanters and enchanted, melt away into sun-myths, rain-myths, 
myths of the revolving seasons, and prove to be, after all, but 
lessons in disguise. The mind of youth is quick to imbibe the 
spirit of the age into which it is born, and before long we may 
expect to have philosophers in short frocks or knickerbockerg 
explaining to benighted elders that the falling of the Welsh giant 
into the pit dug for him by Jack really means the setting of the 
sun in the west, that the climbing by him of the beanstalk up 
the wondrous ladder to that upper land between earth and 
heaven signifies the rising of mists and exhalations to feed the 
cloud strata; that the transformation of the white cat is a parable 
illustrating the good results of judicious kindness in the educa- 
tion of girls; and that the tale of the gay ascent “in union 
sweet” of Jack and Gill up the world-renowned hill, and their 
sad and separate downfall, hints briefly and darkly at the 
mysteries of life and of death. 

When that time comes, when “fairy tales no longer fill the 
minds of children with wonder and a pleasing fear, it is to Nature 
that we must turn for consolation, and it is satisfactory to reflect 
that no fairy or magician can outdo her in wonderful transforma- 
tions, in subtle disguises, or in unlooked-for and odd combinations. 
The love of the marvellous, so natural to the heart of childhood, 
can never go unfed while the great mother provides it with such 
strange and beautiful stories. 

The little volume before up opens up some of the sources from 
which the fairy tales of the future (not of science, but of nature) 
may be drawn. We see in it glimpses of what we may call the 
fantastic side of nature, the side in. which she seems to revel in 
quaintness, incongruities, sudden freaks and changes, and a be- 
wildering richness of resource. The microscope has revealed 
worlds of life to which no end can be seen, and of speculation 
that reaches beyond the subtlest intellect. The child may seek 
for amusement where the man of science stands as a scholar,—in 
the great workshop of nature. 

In old days, the barnacle (imaginary parent of the so-called 
geese) was a favourite of romance. The transformation (pro- 
gressive and upward), so livelily described by Gerard, in his 
Herbal, of the “‘spuma or froth that in time breedeth shells, in 
shape like those of a mussel, but sharper-pointed, wherein is con- 
tained a thing in form like the lace of silk, finely woven ...... 
which in time cometh to the shape and form of a bird; when it 
is perfectly formed, the shell gapeth open, and the first 
thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or string; next 
come the legs of the bird, hanging out, and as it groweth 
greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, till at length it is 
all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill; in short space after 
it cometh to full maturitie and falleth into the sea, where it gather- 
eth, feathers and groweth to a fowle,” is, alas! proved by later 
knowledge to be a transformation retrogressive and downward, 
but in its nature scarcely less incredible. The barnacle begins 
life an active and comparatively highly developed creature, it ends 
it as a shell affixed to a log of rotten wood. The larva swims 
forth from its tiny egg, furnished with tail and feet, with a breast- 
plate and a cyclopian eye. He leads a merry, roving life fora 
time, but soon the spell begins to work; his eyes drop out, his 
breastplate grows into a shell, his legs become feelers, and attach 
themselves to some chance drift-wood, to which the eyeless 
barnacle is for ever fixed. One of the strangest facts in this 
case is that during this process of loss the one eye, for a short 
time, is replaced by two, and the creature enjoys a brief season 
of intenser light before he is plunged into perpetual darkness, 
thus illustrating, as Dr. Wilson truly says, the fact of ‘‘retro- 
gression or physical backsliding.” 

Of a more cheerful cast is the story of the crab. It is pleasant 





its treasure, it is fortunate that Mr. Ruskin’s final treatise on 
drawing, The Laws of Fésole,* is now beginning to appear. While 
not ignoring what is best in the truths of our modern school, this 
work will supply what is most sorely needed,—help to those who | 
really wish to understand, or follow, the perfect practice of the 
great masters. 





SKETCHES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND HABITS.+ | 
PuILo.ocists have busied themselyes much of late over the | 
legends and folk-lore of primitive times, and are fast reducing | 


to contemplate the infant crab, spectacles (huge and goggled) 
covering the front of his head, a peak, as of an elongated night- 
cap, on the top, a little brush-tail thrust out behind, and clusters 
of legs peeping like whiskers from under his chin, as he turns 
head-over-heels, acrobat fashion, on his first journey in life. On 
his back, when grown to maturity, he often carries a bag,—not for 
his own profit, however. ‘The bag or sacculina is deeply fixed by 
root-like feelers into his shell, and on being opened is found to 
contain eggs. If we trace the history of one of these eggs, we 
shall find that it grows into a being resembling the young 


the chaos of Wonderland to order. The fairy -tales which fed | barnacle, and like the latter form, the young sacculina swims 





Orpington, Kent. 
+ Sketches of Animal Life and Habits, By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. London and 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 


* The Laws of Fésole; a Familiar Treatise on the Elementary Principles and Practice merrily through the sea :— 


of Drawing and Painting. By John Ruskin, LL.D. PartI. G. Allen, Sunnyside, ; 


‘‘ Soon the shell of the back becomes folded, and developes two pieces, 
like the larva of the barnacle ; and as in the latter, six pair of additional 
| legs appear. The young sacculina and the young barnacle might, in 
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despised youth, all things necessary for its sustenance and 


. or retarding the processes of development, or even in producing 
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fact, be regarded as identical, and even at this stage no difference is 


The basis of the science of food is in some degree uncertain. 


rceptible between them. The feelers next become greatly developed, | « No complete chemical examination of the total constituents of 


a grow into the form of branched, root-like organs. The shell and 
other organs drop off, and the formerly active and free-swimming being | 


becomes thus transformed into the inert, bag-like sacculina, the eggs of 
which will each repeat the curious cycle of development through which | 
their progenitor itself has passed.” 

That extremely slippery customer of old, Proteus, the sea-god, 
has his representative in the amceba of our age :— 

“ Making its way slowly along amidst the fragments of weed which 
impede its course, we descry a peculiar shapeless and colourless being, 
which, as it moves, seems literally to flow from one shape to another. 
Movement, in this case, really means a constant alteration of the soft, 
clear, jelly-like body...... When it moves it pushes out a process 
of its body in the direction in which it means to travel, and the rest of 
the body flows, as it were, into this extended portion...... More 
than once I have watched an ameba stumble, as it were, across a frag- 
ment of pond-weed which layin its path. The soft body was next 
extended both above and below the obstruction, apparently in hope of 
surmounting the difficulty, but without success, The animalcule was, 
however, equal to the occasion, for the portion of the body 
above the obstacle parted company with that below, and each half 
moved triumphantly away from the spot, having converted a defeat 
into a veritable crown of success, so that two individuals were thus 
produced by the temporary difficulty of one.” 

This accidental and summary divorce of what were before cer- 
tainly the closest imaginable relations is rivalled by certain bell- 
shaped animalcules, whose “heads may be seen to increase 
enormously ; by-and-by, a division, a ‘little rift,’ is visible in 
the enlarged head ; this increases, till one of the halves breaks 
away, and wanders off to seek its fortune and to form other ties- 
‘As is customary with younger sons thus turned adrift in fairy- 
land, new and unsuspected capabilities reveal themselves in the 


growth developing themselves by degrees, as the animalcule-bud 
floats in the water of the pool that forms its universe.” 

Under the title of “Some Curious Animal Companionships,” Dr. 
Wilson tells us a new version of the tale of Sinbad and his Old 
Man of the Sea,—a new and far more pleasing version, for friend- 
ship appears, strange as it may seem, to be at the bottom of the 
singular companionship of the hermit-crab and the cloak anemone. 
On the shell of the hermit-crab may often be seen—‘ almost 
certainly be found,” are our author's words—this pretty little 
anemone :— 


*‘And not only does the hermit-crab appear tacitly and simply to 
tolerate his living burden, with which, like Sinbad the Sailor and the 
Old Man of the Sea, he persistently crawls about, but he also appears to 
exhibit a certain care and affection for the anemone. He has been 
noticed to feed the anemone with his pincer-like claws, and when, as is 
the custom of these animals, the crab casts away his shell to seek 
another and larger abode, he has been seen carefully detaching the 
helpless anemone from the old habitation, and assisting it to gain a firm 
basis and support on the new shell. Another species of hermit simi- 
larly makes a companion of another kind of anemone, the latter sub- 
sisting on the food-particles furnished by his host. These details may 
pardonably suggest to us the idea that there may be, after all, much 
that is identical in the motives of even such lower forms as hermit- 
crabs with the actions which we are accustomed, perhaps too exclu- 
sively, to regard as peculiar to ourselves.” 


Inachapter on animal transplanting, some extremely interesting 
instances are given of the power of circumstances in accelerating 


permanent results on the “life and structure of living beings.” 
Dr. Wilson's aim being, as he declares in his preface, to give ‘‘ the 
general reader, especially the young, some popular and yet trust- 
worthy ideas regarding some of the most interesting groups of 
the animal world,” he does not enter into any vexed question of 
science, but leaving his opinions on one side, deals simply with 
facts. The whole tone of this little book speaks, however, of the 
devout and humane, no less than of the true scientific spirit that 
animates it, and makes it as agreeable to read as it is profitable to 
mark and inwardly digest. 





FOOD.* 
Tuts is one of the series of ‘‘ South Kensington Museum Science 
Handbooks,” and has a special reference to the admirable collec- 





tion of Foods which is to be seen in the Bethnal Green Museum. 
The first part deals with the subject of food in general, the second 
and third with vegetable and animal foods respectively, the fourth 
treats of ‘‘ food adjuncts,” a class which comprehends alcoholic | 
drinks, tea, coffee, &c., spices and kindred substances, and even, | 
by a somewhat liberal construction of the term, tobacco and | 
opium. In the fifth part, we have some practical information | 
about diet and dietaries, which will probably be for most readers | 
the most attractive and interesting portion of the work. 





* Food: Some Account of its Sources, Constituents, and Uses. By A. H. Church, 
M-A., Oxon., Professor of Chemistry in the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
Committee of Council on Education by Chapman and Hall. 


a healthy human body has yet been made,” Professor Church 
tells us, and the reason of this fact isobvious. We believe that in 
the course of the Franco-German war a number of bodies of 
soldiers killed in action were sent by the German authorities to 
an Italian laboratory. Whether the analyses were ever completed 
we do not know, but no results have been published. Meanwhile, 
we must be content with such approximations as have hitherto 
been made. It is probable that they are practically sufficient. 
The constituents of the human body, taking elements the names 
of which will be familiar to the general reader, rather than 
compounds, are sixteen in number, seven of them being metals, 
nine non-metallic. The metals weigh altogether (eleven stone, or 
154 pounds being taken as the standard weight of the whole 
body) something less than five pounds, nearly four of which are 
calcium, the basis of lime, supplying the chief part of the 
bones and teeth. Of iron there are 65 grains, a small amount, but 
very important, as giving colour to the blood. Among non-metallic 
elements, oxygen is the most important, amounting to no less than 
109 lb.; and next to this, carbon, weighing not quite 19 lb. Of phos- 
phorus, which, if some physiologists are to be believed, supplies the 
motive-power of the whole, there is 1 lb. 12 oz. 25 gr. The weight of 
water in the body, to speak of compounds, not elements, is almost 
exactly the same as that of oxygen in the other list. The practical 
science of food is, of course, to-keep up the supply of these sub- 
stances to their normal quantity ; and here comes in the function 
of chemistry, which, having informed us what there is in the body, 
tells us what there isin each of the substances we commonly use 
to supply its needs. Professor Church shows with much force that 
it does not follow that the national food of a country is necessarily 
that which is best suited to the needs of its inhabitants. When 
we also take into account the disturbing effects of fashion and 
taste, we shall see that there is plenty of room for the practical 
teaching which is supplied by such works as that before us. It 
would indeed be difficult to estimate the amount of labour which 
has been expended upon it. The author has not been content to 
take the results obtained by previous inquirers in the same field ; 
several of the analyses are absolutely new ; all have been checked 
by experiments of his own. All this carefully collected mass of 
facts is set forth to the best advantage by a fresh and lively style 
and by a lucid arrangement, and the result is a book which may 
be safely recommended not only for its interest, but for its general 
utility. Of course, it is not meant that a man should live with a 
pair of scales on his dining-table, and balance his diet account 
every day, to see that he has had his proper proportion of the 
several substances which his body requires. But it would be well 
for every one to grasp the truth that there are two great classes 
of foods, flesh-formers and heat-formers, to have a general idea of 
how his articles of diet are to be classified, and also of what 
he, taking into account the circumstances of his occupation, 
&c., stands in need. A pound of bacon and a trifle more 
than a pound and a half of oatmeal would furnish the daily carbon 
and nitrogen that a man of average size requires. Of course, 
if he were to attempt to live on it, the results would be unsatis- 
factory. He is probably accustomed to a mixed diet, and food 
that he did not relish would fail of its proper effect. Still the 
possession of a simple fact like that given above is useful, and it 
would be easy to modify it in practical application. The means 
for such modification may be found abundantly in this little 
book. Some of the facts will be surprising to many readers. 
Total abstainers will be startled to hear that in the table of ‘re- 
lative amounts of work producible from one pound of different 
important articles of food,” Guinness’s stout ranks nearly as high as 
lean of veal. Housekeepers ought to know that mackerel stands 
above lean of beef. This does not, of course, give the absolute 
value of these substances as articles of food, but it supplies one 
important datum towards forming an estimate of such value. 
We strongly recommend our readers to judge of this volume for 
themselves. 


MR. HARE’S “ WALKS IN LONDON.” * 





| Mr. Hare has made good use of his library, as well as of his eyes, 


in the compilation of these pleasantly written volumes. So much 
of late years has been written about London, that a new work on 
the subject is not likely to contain much original matter; but the 
author has gone over the ground himself, in addition to a careful 
study of authorities, and personal observation has enabled him 
to use his book-knowledge effectively :— 


* Walks in London. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols. London: Daldy, Isbister, 
and Oo. 1878. 
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“In these two volumes,” he writes, “I believe that all the objects be | structure does not occupy a less-important position! Another 


interest in London are described consecutively as they may be visit 

in excursions, taking Charing Cross asacentre. The first volume is 
‘chiefly devoted to the City, the second to the West End and Wost- 
aminster, I have followed the plan adopted in my books on Italy of 
introducing quotations from other and better authors, where they apply 
to my subjects, and while endeavouring to make Walks in London 
something more interesting than a guide-book, I have tried, especially 


in Westminster Abbey and the Picture Galleries, to give such details | 


as may suggest new lines of inquiry to those who care to linger and 
investigate.” 

The topographer who would describe London thoroughly must 
possess untiring patience. No dictionary-maker has undertaken 
a more laborious task. The size of this immense metropolis be- 
wilders the imagination. We cannot grasp its proportions, we 
cannot apprehend the force by which it is bound together. Lord 
Macaulay, who knew everything, is said to have walked through 
every street in London ; but as Mr. Hare justly observes, there is 


dittle liklihood, considering the ever-growing size of the town, that 


any one else will do so, ‘for more people live in London already 
than in the whole of Denmark or Switzerland, more than twice 
as many as in Saxony or Norway, and nearly as many as in 
Scotland.” 

If a man be condemned to live the greater part of every year in 
@ city, who would not choose London, which contains within 
itself every variety of interest and enjoyment ? The hasty judg- 
ments formed by some foreigners of London are comparatively 
worthless. This great world, like a great book, must be well 
studied before it can be appreciated ; and indeed there are so many 
Londons, each of which abounds with interest to those who enjoy 
and understand it, that it would be possible to spend a life-time 
within the shadow of the Abbey or of St. Paul’s, and while always 
learning something, to know comparatively little of what Cobbett 
impertinently calls ‘‘ this great Wen.” Our thanks, therefore, are 
due to the writers who assist in making the work lighter and 
pleasanter, and Mr. Hare, the latest labourer in this field, merits 
no small meed of praise for the mass of interesting details accu- 
mulated in these pages. 

Vast sums have been spent during the last few years in what 
may be called the embellishment of London, and while money has’ 
been lavishly and often wisely expended in this way, sites that 
were really beautiful have been deliberately spoilt, and hideous 
creations that ill deserve the name of “ architecture” have been 
allowed to destroy the very positions which have cost so much 
money to improve. Mr. Hare deplores the wanton destruction of | 
so many City churches, the towers and steeples of which formed 
such a characteristic of ancient London. Churches, however, 
that were often without beauty, and almost always without con- 
gregations, had perhaps small c’aims to a longer life in the busi- 
ness streets of the City. A different and more unanimous judg- 
ment will be passed on the injuries which, for the sake of pecu- 
niary advantage, the railroads have been allowed to inflict on the 
metropolis. The hideous structure that crosses the road at | 
London Bridge has not only entirely destroyed a fine site, but 
has inflicted irretrievable injury on St. Saviour’s, the finest 
parish church in London. The frightful shed of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, at Cannon Street, spoils the 
once noble view of St. Paul’s from London Bridge, and 
if the new bridge of Blackfriars had been, which perhaps fortu- 
nately it is not, the finest bridge upon the Thames, the close | 
proximity of the railway bridge would have spoilt that also. And 
what is te be said of the enormous railway shed at Charing Cross, 
which afflicts the eye from twenty points of view, and is now a 
hideous blot on ‘the finest site in Europe?” We remember a 
noble etching in the Portfolio, from a drawing on the Thames, by 
Mr. Inchbold, in which the Charing Cross shed is brought into 
the landscape with considerable effect; but Mr. Inchbold is a 
poetical artist, and by his subtle art can transform a thing of 





| 


grievous eye-sore in London is the ugly bridge across Ludgate 
Hill, which destroys the once fine view of St. Paul's, and will, it 
is to be feared, remain for many a year, in proof of the bad taste 
of its constructors and the supineness that suffered a picturesque 
site to be thus woefully injured. And London has suffered by 
the destruction of interesting buildings, as well as by the erection 
of deformities. The loss of the portico of Burlington House, 
termed by Sir William Chambers “one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in Europe,” will not be readily forgotten, and we can 
scarcely hope that the buildings to be erected on the site of 
Northumberland House will compensate lovers of art for the loss 
of that charaeteristic building :— 

“ Of all the barbarous and ridiculous injuries,” says Mr. Hare, by 
which London has been wantonly mutilated within the last few years, 
the destruction of Northumberland House has been the greatest. The 
removal of some ugly houses on the west, and the sacrifice of a corner 
of the garden, might have given a better turn to the street now called 
Northumberland Avenue, and have saved the finest great historical 
house in London, commenced by a Howard, continued by a Percy, and 
completed by a Seymour,—the house in which the restoration of the 
monarchy was successfully planned in 1660, in the secret conferences 
of General Monk.” 


Other interesting buildings are, it is to be feared, doomed to 
destruction, one of them being the gateway of Lincoln's Inn, 
bearing the date 1518, and adorned with the arms of Sir Thomas 
Lovell, by whom it was built, in the reign of Henry VIII. :— 


“Tt is ornamented,” writes Mr. Hare, “by inlaid brickwork of 

different colours, in the style of Hampton Court, and is the only ex- 
ample remaining in London, except the gate of St. James’s. Stretching 
along the front of the Inn, on the interior, are a number of curious 
towers and gables, with pointed doorways and Tudor windows, form- 
ing, with the chapel opposite upon its raised arches, one of the most 
picturesque architectural groups in London. It is upon this gateway 
that Faller describes Bon Jonson as working with his Horace in one 
hand and a trowel in the other...... But the generation which can 
delight in the Albert Hall and the Albert Memorial has no admiration 
to spare for these grand relics of architects who knew their business, 
and unless opinion speedily interferes to protect it, the gateway of Lin- 
coln’s Inn will share the fate of Northumberland House, the Burlington 
Portico, and the Tabard, for it is doomed to be pulled down.” 
The demolition of another relic of antiquity, adjoining the Abbey 
of Westminster, is also proposed by enterprising iconoclasts. This 
is the tower which formerly served as the king’s jewel-house, the 
upper chamber of which is now a small historical museum :— 

“It will scarcely be credited by those who visit it, that the destruc- 

tion of this interesting building is in contemplation, and that the present 
century, for the sake of making a ‘regular’ street, will perhaps bear 
the stigma of having destroyed one of the most precious buildings in 
Westminster, which, if the houses around it were cleared away (and it 
were preserved as a museum of Westminster antiquities), would be the 
greatest possible addition to the group of historic buildings to which it 
belongs.” 
Trafalgar Square has not much to boast of architecturally, and it 
alarms one still to think how narrowly its chief ornament, the 
portico of St. Martin’s Church, ‘‘ the masterpiece of Gibbs, and 
the only perfect example of a Grecian portico in London,” has 
escaped destruction :— 

“The regular rectangular plan on which Trafalgar Square was first 

laid out was abandoned simply to bring it into view, yet in 1877 the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for the sake of giving uniformity to a 
new street, seriously contemplated the destruction of the well-graded 
basement to which it owes all its beauty of proportion, and which is 
one of the chief features of a Greek portico. However, Parliament 
happily interfered, and the portico survives.” 
One piece of destructive barbarism marks the year 1877 with a 
black stone. No. 19 York Street, Westminster, was Milton’s 
“pretty garden house,” marked on the garden side by a tablet, 
erected by Jeremy Bentham, inscribed, ‘‘Sacred to Milton, 
Prince of Poets ” :— 

“Tt was here that he became blind, and that Andrew Marvell lived 
as his secretary. His first wife, Mary Powell, died here, leaving three 
little girls motherless, and here he married his second wife, Catherine 


ugliness into what on paper may prove a joy for ever. The fact, | Woodcocke, who died in childbirth a year after, and is commemorated 


neverthless remains that this colossal shed is a grievous injury | 
to the Embankment, and to every point from which a view | 


in the beautiful sonnet beginning,— 
‘ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave.’ 


of it is obtained, And how did it come to pass that a site that | Hazlitt lived here in Milton’s housa, and here ho received Haydon, 
might have been turned architecturally to the noblest uses, a site Charles Lamb, and his poor sister, and all sorts of clever, odd people, 


that faces the Houses of Parliament and is assuredly one 


in a large room, wainscoted and ancient, where Milton had meditated.” 


of the most prominent in London, has been covered by | Mr. Hare observes that this precious relic of an immortal poet 
‘‘the frightful row of semi-detached brick buildings”, was destroyed ‘without a voice being raised to save it,”—a 


known as St. Thomas’s Hospital ? 
that their chief ornament is thoroughly English,—‘‘a row of | 


Truly does Mr. Hare say | remark which, unless our memory fail us, is not quite correct. 


The literary associations of London are innumerable. They 


hideous urns upon the parapet, which seem waiting for the ashes meet us at every turn, and recall a thousand interesting memories 
of the patients inside.” The erection of St. Thomas's Hospital of the past. Mr. Hare seems to have chronicled every prominent 
cost an enormous sum, and it is certain that the utter failure of | fact respecting the London worthies who have won their fame in 
the building from the architect’s and artist’s standing-point was literature or in other fields. Prominent among these figures 


not owing to the lack of funds. Pity that the silly-looking ! stands Dr. Johnson, who identified himself more with London 
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than : any author of the last century. But he did not love the 
great city more than Charles Lamb loved it, and it would seem 
as if all humourists find their chiefest satisfaction in the busy 
haunts of men. London was a fortune to Dickens, who would 
have been shorn of three-fourths of his strength had he been 
confined within the narrow circle of a provincial town ; and the 
greatest poets, as well as novelists, have found in London the 
source of much of their inspiration. Heine thought otherwise, 
but he knew little of the metropolis, and saw only some of its 
least poetical features. It is very pleasant following Mr. Hare 
from street to street, and recalling the sad or cheerful memories 
called forth by the monuments of the past. It reconciles us 
strangely to the smoke and damp and noise of the vast city to 
remember how full it is of things of fame, and how its streets and 
houses are hallowed by noble deeds and noble words. No doubt, 
there are recollections less attractive. Temple Bar with its 
human heads, and Tyburn with its gallows, round which 
vast swarms of rich as well as poor spectators were wont 
to assemble, waiting for the unhappy victim, who was conveyed 
in a cart from Newgate, “the prisoner usually carrying 
the immense nosegay which, by old custom, was presented to 
him on the steps of St. Sepulchre’s Church, and having been 
refreshed with a bowl of ale at St. Giles’s,” remind us, as we are 
reminded by the pillory, in which so many good men did penance, 
by the frequent inebriety of statesmen, and by the insecurity of 
the streets (remember Sir Roger de Coverley’s precautions in 
going to the theatre), how greatly the manners and morals of 
the last century differ from our own. Stopping for a moment at 
that notorious place of execution, where boxes were let to aristo- 
cratic sightseers by the ‘‘Tyburn Pewopener,” we recall, with 
Mr. Hare's help, some of the strange scenes that took place there, 
—how Jack Sheppard was hanged, in the presence of 200,000 
spectators; how Jonathan Wild at his execution “picked the 
parson’s pocket of his cork-screw, which he carried out of the 
world in his hand;” how Katherine Hayes, the murderess of her 
husband, was burnt alive by the fury of the people; how Earl 
Ferrers came from Newgate in his carriage with six horses, and 
was hanged in his wedding-dress with a silken rope ; and how the 
Rey. Dr. Dodd, for whom Dr. Johnson exerted himself so 
warmly, suffered there for his forgery on the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Readers who wish to be familiar with the London of the last 
century may readily do so from the essayists who describe “ the 
town ” with so much minuteness of detail, from the Trivia of Gay, 
and from the allusions of many of his poetical contemporaries, 
especially of Swift. ‘Thackeray reminds us of one characteristic, 
the darkness of the houses and streets, and Gay recommends his 
readers to shun the perils of Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the night- 
hours, and to 

“keep the public streets, where oily rays 
Shot from the crystal lamp o’erspread the ways.” 
Of another characteristic which marks off the last century very 
distinctly from our own we are reminded by Mr. Hare. Writing 
of Temple Bar and the ghastly objects once exposed upon it, he 
observes :— 

“It is difficult to believe that it is searcely more than a hundred and 
twenty years since Colonel Francis Townley, George Fletcher, and seven 
other Jacobites, were so barbarously dealt with,—hanged on Kennington 
Common, cut down, disembowelled, beheaded, quartered, their hearts 
tossed into a fire, from which one of them was snatched by a bystander, 
who devoured it, to show his loyalty. Walpole afterwards saw their 
heads on Temple Bar, and says that people used to make a trade of 
letting out spy-glasses to look at them, at a halfpenny a look. The 
spikes which supported the heads were only removed in the present 
century.” 

And he adds that with the removal of Temple Bar an immensity 
of the associations of the past will be swept away. 

Our space, but not our subject, is exhausted. A theme so 
fruitful suggests a number of topics, all of which are well worthy 
of discussion. ‘The old customs of London still retained would 
alone supply material for a paper ; so would the churches, about 
which Mr. Hare has many interesting particulars to give; so 
would the houses, clubs, and taverns frequented by the wits of 
the town ; so would our parks and gardens. Walks in London is 
a book for perusal, as well as for reference. Dr. Johnson said of 
Jonas Hanway that he acquired some reputation by travelling | 
abroad, but lost it all by travelling at home. There is no fear | 
that a similar judgment will be passed upon Mr. Hare. 
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The Cradle of the Christ. By Octavius B. Frothingham. (Putnam and 
Sons, New York.)~Mr. Frothingham, in fact, presents to the world the | 








| will meet with but scant approval. 


cradle, instead of the Christ, since, after. much investigation, he has 
found the one, but has failed to find any traces of the other. The writer 
is to be pitiod who has taken endless labour in hunting up and down 
through the Gospels and Epistles, and has succeeded in finding 
nothing there of any particular value, but a theory which ac- 
counts to himself for the phenomenon called “Christianity.” If 
the Church of Christ were some insignificant sect, which had 
never had any influence on the destinies of mankind, then the 
construction of such theories might be considered a harmless pursuit, 
not uninteresting to the curious in such matters. Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s method applied to such a subject is a lashing of the ocean 
with a whip, and the result as futile as might be expected. He will 
not persuade the world that “no clearly defined traces of the personal 
Jesus remain on the surface or beneath the surface of Christendom ;” 
that the character of Jesus, however great it may have been, is irre- 
coverably lost, and that the life which some men thought eternal has 
been absorbed into the sands of time. The Jesus of the Gospels lives, 
and will still live, for simple men (if not for “those calm minds who 
feel the force of ideas”), in spite of Mr. Frothingham, and will cer- 
tainly survive him. We have not space to follow Mr. Frothingham in 
his investigation of the ideas, Jewish and Alexandrian, and of the 
tendencies, moral and social, which form the “cradle” from which 
the mythic Christ was lifted out by the fostering hands of Paul, 
John, and other system-builders, to be the worshipped of the world. 
But as a specimen of the writer’s method, we will show how he deals 
with the ‘‘ Last Gospel,” a composition which seems especially to pro- 
voke him. When we think of Luther and the writings which kindled 
his genius, it seems strange to hear concerning the Epistle to the 
Romans that, “ omitting two or three chapters, and scattered passages 
in others, the remainder is intellectually arid and devoid of human in- 
terest ;” and that “the same may be said of the letter to the Galatians.” 
But it is stranger still to hear that the Christ of the Fourth Gospel 
is “unhuman,” “entirely without relations with mankind;” that 
“he has no parentage, is not born even supernaturally, receives no 
nurture in a home.” Has any one read this Gospel even once without 
noticing something most lifelike about the mother of Jesus, and the 
beloved disciple who leaned on his breast at his last meal? We should 
have said that not one of the Gospels gives such vivid hints as this one 
of the relations of Jesus with his mother and with Peter and John. 
St. John’s account of the crucifixion is, according to Mr. Frothingham, 
pure Doxatism. On the Cross, “the son of God endures no mental 
The suffering is an appearance of suffering...... 
The god passes, without a groan or an expression of weakness..... . 
Having received the vinegar, he remarked, ‘It is finished !’ bowed his 
head, and gave up the ghost.” Nothing more is required to show that 
this writer's criticism is of a superficial and, which is worse, of a 
flippant kind. 


Cassell's History of the United States. By Edmund Ollier. Vol. II. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This third volume carries on the history from 1826 
down to the present time, touching, of course very lightly and with neces- 
sary caution, on quite recent events. The feature of the book is naturally 
the great Civil War, to which Mr. Ollier devotes nearly half of his 
space. His narrative, as far as we have been able to examine it, is 
clearly written, and the spirit in which the question at issue and the 
conduct of the antagonists are considered is fair and candid. We may 
cite, as an instance, the estimate of General Butler's conduct at New 
Orleans, where a necessary duty was done with some unnecessary 
brutality. Togo back to an earlier period, we may note what Mr. 
Ollier says of the Ashburton Treaty. Here he certainly is, to say the 
least, not unjust to the United States. We have always understood 
that the conduct of Daniel Webster in the matter of the Maine 
Boundary was not quite straightforward, that he had actually in his 
pt ion evidence which gave much more to England than was 
settled by the treaty. On the whole, our American relatives have no 
reason to complain of the way in which they have been treated. The 
volume is very good reading, and is copiously adorned with illustrations, 
among which the portraits are specially interesting. What would we 
not give to have Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus illustrated with 
genuine portraits ! 


Monotheism, the Primitive Religion of Rome. By the Rev. H. 
Formby. (Williams and Norgate.)—It is a mistake to describe this, 
as the author does, as “a historical invostigation.” Nothing, as far as 
we can seo, is investigated; everything that fits in with the author's 
preconceived idea is taken for granted. His theory is that the origi- 
nal religion of the Roman people was pure monotheism. This he re- 
gards as a certain inference from the grandeur of Rome’s destiny. If 
Rome was to become so great, Providence must have started her on 
her career with a knowledge of the truth. Any other hypothesis is at 
variance with a belief in the divine government of the world. Hence 
Mr. Formby endeavours to show that the idolatry of later ages was 
a corruption of an originally pure faith, and ho maintains that the 
writers of the Augustan age were in a conspiracy to hide this fact 
from their countrymen. His method is one which, in these days, 
Numa Pompilius is with him 
a real historical personage, who (to use,our author’s own illustra- 
tion), just as a professional man now-a-days will run over from England 
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to America for a few weeks, made an excursion to Jerusalem in the | 
days of Hezekiah, and brought back with him the religion of the Jews 
and the law of Moses, which he forthwith proceeded to establish at 
Rome. The burning of his books by order of the Senate finds a histori- 
cal parallel in the burning of the sacred relics of St. Thomas Becket, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Both were fatal acts, the first of which 
robbed Rome of its sacred traditions; while the second was equally 
disastrous to England, by cutting us off from “ the venerated centre of 
Christendom.” It is easy to see that the Rev. Mr. Formby is a man 
with an “idea,” to which everything must give way. Of course 
he thinks very meanly of German critics. This he has a right to 
do, if he likes, but it is a little too bad to speak of Niebuhr 
as belonging ‘‘ to a school of writers who have the least possible faith 
in the intervention of God in the affairs of men.” It is certainly funny 
to suggest a contrast between the scepticism of Niebuhr and the piety 
of Numa Pompilius. Still stranger is it to discuss seriously the myth of 
Egeria, and to build a theory on the derivation of her name from the 
verb egero. Having made up his mind that monotheism was the primi- 
tive religion of Rome, Mr. Formby thinks it highly probable that the 
Romans spoke of the supreme deity as Altissimus, and he notes, by way 
of confirmation, the worship of a god Summanus, which he assumes to be 
& popular form of summus. Such a god there was, it seems, but 
of his nature, and even of the meaning of his name, we really know 


ene thing is certain, it would seem to be that the early Italians, the 
Romans, of courso, included, were polytheists. 


In Love and War, By Charles Gibbon. 3 vola. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Mr. Gibbon quite rightly describes his book as “a romance.” We 
are glad to say that we have found it a refreshing contrast to the com- 
mon.run of the novels of modern life, in which barren imaginations 
dealing with exhausted subjects stimulate their readers by expe- 
dients.of doubtful or worse than doubtful morality. Mr. Gibbon begins 
his story with an exploit after the manner of the “ Young Lochinvar,” 
only that in this case the young lady is already married, at least if a mar- 
riage to which no consent has been given is valid. After this we are 
carried on over a breathless course of exciting events. The detested 
husband, we should say, is Robert Cochrane, the favourite of James IIL, 
created by his master Earl of Mar, the bride is the daughter of Sir 
Hugh Janfarie, and the lover, Sir Bertrand Gordon, of Lamington, the 
first being a real, the latter two imaginary personages. We shall not 
attempt to give any kind of epitome of the tale. It cannot claim to 
rank with such masterly reproductions of old times as our greatest 
novelists have sometimes given us, but it is vigorous and stirring, and 
always keeps up the reader’s interest. 

Oriental Records ; Historical; Confirmatory of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures. By William Harris Rule, D.D. (Bagster and 
Sons.)—Dr. Rule has collected in this volume a mass of curious infor- 
mation illustrative of customs, beliefs, and events mentioned in the 
Scriptures. The institution of the Sabbath is paralleled by an extract 
from a Babylonian calendar, in which the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days 
of the month are marked as fasts. Illustrations are given of the belief 
in witchcraft, in demoniacal possession, and a variety of other matters. 
All this is very curious and interesting, though we certainly have been 
led to think more of Dr. Rule’s research than of his critical powers, and 
do not think his comments remarkably intelligent. 

Under the Will, and other Tales. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Here we have a collection of short tales, which 
have, we presume, appeared before. Such tales are not attractive when 
they are thus brought together, though they fulfil their purpose of supply- 
ing what it is the fashion tocall “ padding” sufficiently well. The tale from 
which the volumes take their title is a good sample of the whole. There 
is some tragical force in it, though, perhaps, we are hardly prepared as 
yet to appreciate the pictures which it draws for us of a claimant who 
commits a fraud from the very highest and noblest motives. Miss Hay 
should use more restraint and moderation in her style. It is not by 
the “ poetical prose ” which she is wont to write when her narrative 
rouses her, that the masters of the art are accustomed to produce their | 
great effects. 

Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlisle. By William Nicolson, 
late Bishop of Carlisle. Edited by R. S. Ferguson, M.A. (Bell and 
Sons; Thurnam, Carlisle.)\—William Nicolson was Bishop of Carlisle 








from 1704-1718, when he was translated to Derry. He had been for | 


many years a beneficed clergyman in the diocese, and probably knew 
more of his work than most bishops of his time. Certainly if any one 
wants to seo a curious, minate picture of a Northern diocese at the 


been published by the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society. The picture is deplorable enough. The 
churches appear to have been for the most part in a neglected 
and even ruinous condition. The good Bishop was not exacting 
in'the matter of vi‘ament. If a church was “beantified with the 
Queen’s arms,” he seems to have been well content, but he was scandal- 
ised’ when he found, as he sometimes did, that there was no Prayer- 
book. That was the case at Gilerux, where there were “ only a few loose 
leaves of the last one left.” Of course, the clergy were miserably poor, 
anid we tay add, shamefully robbed by the laity. In one case, the 





Bishop finds the surplice fees claimed by the lay impropriator, and is 
afraid that the claim is valid. Here is a little sketch :—“ The Vicarage 
House [Irthington] lyes in most Scandalous Ruines. It fell in the time 
of the present vicar, Mr. Goslin, who is the wretched and beggarly 
father of ten poor Children, seven whereof are with him. One Girl he 
has at Service, one a Boy ’prentice to a Glover at Brampton, and another 
toa Blacksmith. He hus a Gleab worth about 7li., and ownes the 
whole Liveing to be better than 251i. per Ann.” This last sentence 
seems to show that the Bishop thinks he ought to have been lesg 
“wretched and beggarly.” Tho schoolmasters were even worse off 
than the clergy. At Warwick, we hear that “their present master 
is Robert Allanson, a poor cripple, removed hither from Rocliff, 
who has no settled salary, only 12d. per Quarter and his 
diet.” His ambition was to get the “commendam of the clerk’s 
place,” which would bring him 6s. more. Yet their social position 
was higher than it is now. In one parish they boast that they never 
had a gentleman among them, ‘‘except the parson and the school- 
master.” The book is full of curious facts. It was quite common to 
bury without a coffin. The fee for a child “ brought upon a board” wag 
only ‘‘ one penny and the board,” the ordinary fee being thirteenpence, 
In one parish “ contracts of marriage” were entered in the register, 
and “Sureties entered for the payment of five Shillings to the 
poor by the party that draws back.” Among Easter dues we find, 
“every communicant, ld.;” “every foal, 2d.;” “every cast of 
bees, 2d; at six casts, one hive due.” Among other interesting 
matters are the old statutes of Carlisle Grammar-school. What would 
head masters say to a clause which limited them to twenty-four 
days’ holiday in the year? As bearing on a question under discus- 
sion, we may quote :—“ The Quire-part is ouely seperated within, and 
indecently crowded with Seats, insomuch that there is no comeing at 
the North Side of the Altar, in observance of the Rubrick.” There can 
be no doubt that the Bishop took'the “north side” to be the north 
end, close up-to which the seats bad: been put; they could not have 
been close up to the front.” 

Dictionary of English Literature. By W. Davenport Adams, (Cassell 
and Co;)—The author rightly says in his preface that he has “ attempted 
a task of no ordinary or inconsiderable difficulty.” His plan is to give 
the name of every author of any note, together with the chief facts in 
his life, and an account of his work; to. give also, under separate 
headings, the names of these works, and even of the principal charac- 
ters in them. We may give as a specimen, this being really the best 
way of judging of the book, the outline of a column, taken at random :— 
“‘ Adair, Sir Robert,” “ Adelard, the Author of a Biography of Dunstan.” 
Then follow four éntries under the word “Adam.” The first is a quo- 
tation from Milton; the second gives the name as being that of the 
tutor in Clough’s “Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” and mentions the 
fact of the probable identity of the character with Clough him- 
self; the third refers the reader to “old Adam” in “ As You 
Like It.” The fourth is “Adam, a monk of London, who flourished 
in the fourteenth century,” with a list of his works, Under ‘Adam 
Bede,” the reader is referred to another item. Then we have a para- 
graph about “Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudeslee,” and the ballad which commemorates their exploits. Then 
comes “ Adam Blair. See Blair, Adam.” And so it goes on, with four 
or five similar items. (It will be understood that we have only given 
an outline of the articles.) Now this, it is evident, is a very large and 
comprehensive plan. That it can be carried out without some mistakes 
is scarcely possible. We observe that“ Sappho and Phaon” is described 
as an amatory poom by Pope, without any notice that it at least professes 
to be a translation from Ovid. Miss Porter’s “Sir Edward Seaward’s 
Narrative ” (not “ Diary”) was certainly published before 1852, as the 
author, who died in 1850, found such delight in concealing the author- 
ship. But we are glad to say that the general result of our examination 
of the book has been satisfactory, and that Mr. Adams has accomplished 
his very laborious task with a success that is most creditable to him. 

Illustrations of English Religion. Selected, edited, and arranged by 
Henry Morley. (Cassell and Co.)—This volume may be regarded as a 
sequel to one dealing with secular literature, which we noticed some 
time ago in these columns. It gives a biographical account of English 
writers from the earliest times, together with extracts from their works, 
Caedmon is the first writer who is thus dealt with. First we have 
Bede’s account of him, and then an extract, rendered by Mr. Morley 
into modern English, of his ‘‘ Paraphrase.” From Caedmon we pass to 
Adhelm, and from Adhelm to Bede, Alcuin, Cynowulf, &c. The same 
plan is pursued through the following twelve centuries. The first chapter 
having taken the reader down to the Conquest, the second conducts him 


beginning of the last century, let him study this volume, which has from the Conquest to Wiclif; Wiclif and his contemporaries and fol- 


lowers occupy a chapter; another is given to the fifteenth century, and 
to the era of the Reformation, in which the writers of both sides are 


| dealt with. Finally, the last chapter gives us an account of “ Forty 


Years under Victoria,” and speaks, among cthers, of Newman, Arnold, 
Maurice, Kingsley, and some, such as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, 
whose connection with religious literature, though of the highest im- 
portance, is less direct. The book is enriched throughout with portraits, 
| which add much to its interest. The spirit in which Professor Morley 
| deals with his very diversified and difficult subject is all that could be 

desired, and this yolume makes a most desirable addition to the library. 
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the consequent possession of 
preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND'S ODUNTO stands 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the (jams, and 
giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures. fayourable. impres- 
sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to - 


every indi 
by the proper mastication of food, aad 


we and sweet breath. Among the numerous 


—Sold by all Chemists, at 28 9d per box. 














OLLEGE H OME peArcnneres NEW COLLEGE. ADY SECRETARY.—WANTED, by 
REE ive — BECRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS, © LADY es 
79 GOWER STREST, D SQUARE. SECOND (and concluding) UOURSE of LECTURES | BEF ‘ 
“ RETARY, Salary, £380 to £100. Apply, by 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For | °° The Basis of Religion in the Moral and Spiritual letter, with recent testimonials, before Feb of 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, oe by Professor the Rev. James Duwa- to the y,7 Great College Stroh, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. The College adheres to its original. principle of Westminster, S.W. 





B= HEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
REA 
0 


nducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
Spectus, apply to the Principala 
IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rev. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, MLA. 
A S COMPANION.—A LADY, 
‘ accustomed to thecharge of a smal! household 
and experienced in travelling. Salary not the principal 
object.—Address, “ E. H.,” care of Mrs. PATERSON, 
Squire's Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 








freely im’ g Theological knowledge, without in- 
sisting — adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. — 

Part II.—The ertexevAl, NATURE. 


nopsis. 

1. The existence of 0 Prialtive Religious Element 
in Man an evidence of the existence of an Object 
answering to it. 

2. The Needs of the Religious Element a Criterion 
of Truth. Remarks on the Method of Examining the 
Religious Element. 

3. Criticism of Schlelermacher’s Definition of 
Religion. 

4. Criticism of Theodore Parker's Definition of 
Religion. Criticism of the Statement that when 
Religious Truth is presented to the Mind we are 
© i of its Veracity. First step in a sound method. 








OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 





the Malvern Hills.—* M.A.,” Bank, West 
Malvern. 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
Figgpectes. apply to the LADY. PRINCIPAL, St 

ulian's, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 

WRANGLER, and distinguished in Classics, 
who, having held his last Mastership more than four 
(44) years, has since been engaged in Private Tuition, 
Visits and Receives Pupils — RHO,” 17 Lingfield 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.; or 8 Craig's Court, Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. Masters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
Summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rey. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under six- 
teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. TERM begins 
JANUARY 22. 





LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, | 


MATHEMATICAL, and NATURAL-SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more Open to Competi- 
tion, at Midsummer, 1878. Value, from £25 to £50a 
year, which may be increased from a Special Fand to 


£90 & year, in cases of Scho'ars who require it. Farther | 
ao from the Head Master or Secretary, the 
ollege, Clifton, Bristol. | 


5. Sources of Error. Spiritual Qualifications of the 


Theologian. 

6. The Construction of Doctrines. Facts in Religious 
History Confirmatory of the Theory. Place for a 
Revelation. _—— 

These Lectures will be delivered on WEDNESDAY, 
the 6th of FEBRUARY, and the five following Wed- 
nesdays, in University Hall, Gordon Square, at 8.30 p.m, 

The Lectures will be open to the public of either 
sex, on payment of an admission-fee of One Shilling 
for each Lecture, or Five Shillings for the Six. 

Tickets for this Course may be obtained at the Hall 
on admission to the First Lecture. 

A Synopsis of the Course may be had on application 
to the Rev. JAS. DRUMMOND, B.A., 13 Manstleld Villas, 


Hampstead. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, 
RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math, 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esgq., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others, 
—Address, Granborough Viva:age, Winslow, Bucks. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOUL for GIRLS, 

—President—The Very Rev. the Dean of 

BRISTOL. Chairman of Council—The Rev. Dr. 
PERCIVAL, Head Master of Clifton College. 

Mr. HAIGH is prepared, with the sanction of the 
Council, to receive as BOARDERS, GIRLS attending 
the above School. The House is six doors from the 

| the School. 
Address, Mr. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton, 
near Bristol. 


RAMATIC REFORM ASSOCIA- 
TION CIRCULAR, for FEBRUARY, price 3d. 
Contents: Opinions on Stage Reform, by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti and Miss Emily Faithfull.—Theatre Reform 
in New England—The Licenser of Plays. 
Manchester: ABEL HEYWooD and Son. 
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A GENTLEMAN, experienced in 
P Parliamentary Reporting and Editorial work, 
is REQUIRED to undertake duties on “ HANSARD.’ 
No Gentleman connected with Political Journalg 
would be eligible.—Application to be by letter onl 
addressed to the Editor of * HANSARD'S DEBA’ 

22 Paternoster Row. 
f+ ~~ ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be ~~ 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
“THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. scenery 
= 





by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes 
will ap . Premitre nseuse, MadHe. 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances eve 
Monday, Wednesday. and Saturday during the mon 
of January.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 
further notice. 
I OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
OHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME— 
The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &c.—COHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gurdner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holdea, 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illastrative 





of TORPEDO WARFA RE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c —Admis- 


| sion to the whole, 1s; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Tickets 


can be sent by post. Apnual Tickets, avai'able till 

December 3lst, 1878, 10s 6d. a 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELF IH WINTER 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six, 


Admission 1s; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
_ Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 


YHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES aad 
STUDI-ES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
Te BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.— Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the Oity and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial ri 
shooting and fishing. —Particulars wil: be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographie views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Ageucy 





| Offices, 37 aud 38 Oxford Street, W. 
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ESTITUTE GIRLS.— Between 40 

and 50 are being trained for Domestic Servants 

in the GIRLS’ HOME, founded at No. 22 Charlotte 

Street, Portland Place, under the auspices of Frederick 

Denison Maurice. SUBSCRIPTIONS, which are much 

needed, ay ee paid at the Home. or at the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 53 Baker Street, W. 

Chairman, HARRY JONES, Rectory, St. George’s- 

in-the-East; Hon. Sec., ELIZABETH F, BELL, 123 

Gloucester Terrace, 





Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
rles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—*' As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
lied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
abinets :— 
£s. d. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0 
200 oe ee in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
a * pecimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

1010 0 


rawers 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Grist re the Preface to the 
£) 














HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
snoes ellected in all GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Becretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIvEs ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807, 
Net Premiums and Interest . ++» £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ........0.se+++ssseeseeees £3, 107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
[ NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S8.W. 
Total Funds Invested .,......s.+000. £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000. 


Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
a 









nnum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCEOOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 





IDENTS OCCUR DAILY 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &. 





WRIGHT’S 


Members of the Profession. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULOCIFYING. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE AND NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the phatic r dation of Mr. James 


Startin, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of th kin; 
JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodsi r ad the oe ate Me. 


SOAP. 





Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





ILLIAM S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from rea] silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 










Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 

12 Table Forks.....0.0000... £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . ~ £3 6.313 6.8 8 6 
12 Dessert Forks.... 136.1 8 6.211 6 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 2 0.1 9 0.111 0 
12 Tea Spoons ........00004 O14 0..1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 

2 Sauce Mucus 08 6.28 6.8 8 0 

1 Gravy Spoon ......... 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, giltbowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 

J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 3 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6..0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife .......... 0 2 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 

1 Soup Ladle .... wee O 9 0.011 0.012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter..........0.0468 0 3 0..0 4 0..0 4 0 











Total.....c.c0e.-£8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 

Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 

Oak Chest to contain the above. and a relative num- 

ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 

Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 





Bonus — to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
A ! 


£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 
Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 





profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 


supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


=, | PP WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKEIES. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 





vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


London, W 
In consequence 0: urious Imitations of 


18 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
which are calculated to deceive the Publie, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~~. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 











| e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
| CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
| Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—RHEUMATIC PAINS, TIC-DOLOREUX.—These 
diseases are unfortunately very prevalent in this 
country, and are = ee 4 most distressing, some- 
times for years baffling all medical skill to alleviate 
the sufferings of the victim. In no case have Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills failed to produce a cure. 
The Ointment exerts a peculiar and soothing influence 
over the nerves and muscles, relaxing spasms and 
subduing pain. The attack soon becomes milder and 
the intervals between the paroxysms my od until 
they cease altogether. The Pills restore the ly from 
a weak and debilitated condition to a state of health 
and strength. Persons bedridden for months with 
| rheumatic and swellings, after using the Oint- 
| ment have been cured in an incredibly short period. 














FOR BLANCMAN GE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Drier, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”< 








** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
of poo value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfluous oil."—food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


Ar and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 
ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms for Smoking and 

Inhalation, prepared by 

AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London; and to 

be had of all Chemists 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light im texture, ani 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; posits free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Pi iy, 
don. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONTAL. 

My Dear Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks hoe the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 


To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND Lustres FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON : SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 





“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame."— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
mination."—Morning Post, 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S l L B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained."—7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


LIGHT. 
PRODUCES PERFECT eee © FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 


EROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 
With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


“Ss ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic kuown. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, “ GC ANITAS"” should be used in every Laundry, to 
a very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread o 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS, which | infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
ll now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and | gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 
OE LA LLL 


“S* 








“ CG ANITAS " Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 

TOILET “SANITAS.” 

This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 
Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 
and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


* ogy map ant nt yee Disinfectant or Antiseptic 


can be employed with useful results, nothing is 

ANITAS” is the only preservative of BEER kept so effectual as ‘“Sanitas.”" Pamphlet, Testi- 

in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, | monials, and all particulars free, on application 

should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, | to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 


| London, E.C. 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of| “SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
“SANITAS.” | 


Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





NITAS" is the best preventive against thespread | _ 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay | 

Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious | 

Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- | 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by 
the highest medical authorities. 














HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 

TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 

Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. F.RB.S. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


LEARNING and HEALTH. Dr. B. 
W. RICHARDSON.—See the GENTLE- 
MAN'S MAGAZINE for Fi » which 
contains also a further instalment of Major 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S New WN 
ROYS WIFE, illustrated by A. Hopkins. 


Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,766, for FEBRUARY. 





CONTENTS. 
Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated. 
LEARNING AND HEALTH. By B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
PaPAL ELECTIONS AND ELecTors. By OC. ‘ 
NEW WAYS OF MEASURING THE Sun's DisTANCE. By 
R. A. Proctor. 
PRIMITIVE MORAL Purtosopny. By J. A. Farrer. 
Siz Peter TEAZLB. By Dutton Cook. 
Erigrams. By Charles Ward. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
*,* Vol. CCXLL is now ready, cloth extra, price 
6d; Cases for Binding, 2s coe +e 


Price 1s, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA 
No. 136, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. Iilust. by A. Hopkins. 
SoME SUPERSTITIONS OF THE TURKS. 
GENIUS AT THE HAMMER. By Richard Dowling. 
Vitrorta COLONNA. By Frances E. Trollope. 
OLD FOOTBALL Gossip. By Robert R. M 
THE RETURN OF THE NATive. By Thomas Hardy. 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

*,* Now ready, Vol. XXXIV., cloth gilt, 7s 6d; 
Cases for Binding, 2s each. 


NEW EDITIONS of the TWO POPULAR 
NOVELS.—The WORLD WELL LOST, 
by E. Lynn Linton (2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations); and MISS MISANTHROPE, 
by Justin McCarthy (2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins), are now in the Press, 
and will be ready in a few days. 





Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 


NOMY. By Ricwarp A. Procror. 


Small 8vo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THOREAU: his Life and Aims. 
Study. By H. A. Pace, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey,” &c. 

“Thoreau's story is one of the most attractive 

stories of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page 

for reproducing it for us."—<Spectator. 








NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETOHES. 
Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 
CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. 
1, Gallops from Gorseborough. 2. Scrambles with 

Scratch Packs. 3. Studies with Staghounds. 


By G. BOWERS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 

With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 





THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNOOLLEOTED 
WRITINGS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By TaHomas Moors. 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the Author's Manuscript, 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. With 
Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 28 each. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS.—The Woman in White— 
Antonina—Basil—Hide and Seek—The Dead Secret 
—The Queen of Hearts—My Miscellanies—The 
Moonstone—Man and Wife—Poor Miss Fiach—Miss 
or Mrs.?—The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep— 
The Law and the Lady. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE.—Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—This Son 
of Vulean—My Little Girl—The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
—With Harp and Crown. 

By MARK TWAIN.—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World. 

By JOHN and KATHERINE SAUNDERS.—The 
Lion in the Path. 

By the AUTHOR of * THAT LASS o' LOWRIE'S."— 
Surly Tim. eee 


NEW VOLUMES of 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 

The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

The TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 

The DARK COLLEEN. By the Author of “ Queen of 


Connaught.’ 
UNDER the GREEN WOODTREE. By Thomas Hardy. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddel!. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Lie»ig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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Just published, price 6s. 
NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. 
(SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED.) 


By the Rev. T. P. HUGHES, M.R-#S., 
O.M.S. Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., Waterloo Place. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 


“ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines 
two excellent qualities, abundance of facts and lack of 
theories...... On every one of the numerous heads (over 
fifty) into which the book is divided Mr. Hughes fur- 
nishes a large amount of very valuable information 
which it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from 
even a large library of works on the subject. The 
book might well be called a ‘Dictionary of Muham- 
madan Theology, for we know of no English work 
which combines a methodical arrangement (and con- 
sequently facility of reference), with fullness of infor- 
mation in so high a degree as the little volume before 
us."—The Academy. 

“Tt contains multum in parvo, and is about the best 
outlines of the tenets of the Muslim faith which we 
have seen. It has, moreover, the rare merit of being 
accurate; and although it contains a few passages 
which we would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail to 
be useful to all Government employés who have to 
deal with Muhammadans, whilst to Missionaries it will 
be invaluable.”"— Zhe Times of India. 

“This small book is the most luminous, most con- 
venient, and, we think, the most accurate outline of 
the tenets and practices of Islamism that we have met 
with. It seems exactly the sort of comprehensive and 
trustworthy book in small compass, on this subject, 
that we and many more have often looked for in vain. 
eeseeThe author has evidently studied his subject ina 
faithful, laborious, and scholarly manner, and has not 
only studied but mastered it. The work is of great 
value for general students, and for men whose work 
lies among the Mussulman population, such as civil 
servants and missionaries, it seems to be the very 
work that is wanted.""—7he Friend of India. 

“Tt is manifest throughout the work that we have 
before us the opinions of one thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, and who is uttering no random 
notions...... We strongly recommend ‘Notes on Mu- 
hammadanism.’ Our Clergy especially, even though 
they are not Missionaries, and have no intention of 
labouring amongst Muhammadans or consorting with 
them, ought to have at least as much knowledge of 
the system as can be most readily acquired, with a 
very little careful study, from this useful treatise.”"— 
The Record. 

«Its value as a means of correcting the common im- 
pressions about Islam will reveal itself to the most 
cursory reader, while the author's evident scholarship 
and intimate knowledge of his subject bespeak for 
him a patient hearing on points the most open to con- 
troversy.”"—Allen's Indian Mail. 


NE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS. 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 
HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 
The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 
A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
The ART of MARINE PAINTING IN WATER- 
OOLOURS. 
The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING ia WATER- 
COLOURS. 
The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 
The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 
The ART of 
OOLOURS. 
The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS. 

The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 

The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 

An ARTISTIC TREATISE on the HUMAN 
FIGURE. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and 
SHEEP. 


Phe ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DEOORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENOY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS. 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 
The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ART. 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 
The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


in 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place ; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





‘is day, price 6d 


Th 4 
ACHER’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION. 
29 Parliament Street, Westminster, 8. W. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MARM™MORNE. 


THE STORY IS TOLD BY 
ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 
THE YOUNGEST OF THREE BROTHERS. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





THE ATHENZ0M, January 26. 

“Tt is not, however, merely on account of outward 
characteristics that we have called ‘Marmorne’ a 
remarkable book. It is also one of the most powerful 
novels of the narrative, as opposed to the analytical, 
class that has appeared for a long time.” 

THE WORLD, January 26. 

“ This can only be characterised as a masterpiece of 
extraordinary artistic simplicity...... In other words, it 
is a plain narrative of events, written with a skill and 
a power that are truly admirable. Realism—witness 
the marvellous description of the Roche des Aiglons 
affair—and the poetry of real life are blended together 
with rare effect.” 

WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
who have recently published :— 
The PILOT and his WIFE. From the Nor- 
wegian of JONAS Lig. By G. L. TOTTENHAM. 10s 6d. 

“A very fresh and vigorous story.’’—Spectator. 

“ There is a pure fresh breeziness about the style 
which is eminently agreeable.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
The WOMAN HATER. By Cuartes Reape. 

8 vols., 25s 6d. 
The CITY of SUNSHINE, By A. ALLarpyce. 
8 vols., 25s 6d. 
MOTTISCLIFFE. By J. W. Ferrier. 2 
vols., 17s. 
PAULINE. By L. B. Watrorp. 2 vols., 17s. 
Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By the Same. 
3s 6d. 
WENDERHOLME. By P. G. Hamerton. 6s. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By Georce EL tor. 
Cheap Edition, 7s 6d. 
EUGENIE. By B.M. Burr. 6s 6d. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES. By Geraprne Burr. 6s. 
DITA. By Lady MarGaret Masenpre. 6s 6d. 
The DILEMMA. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” Cheap Edition, 6s. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 





HE NEW POSITION of the 
BURIALS’ QUESLION. By J. CARVELL 
WILLIAMS. 


Lately published, price One Shilling. 
HE OPENING of the NATIONAL 
GRAVEYARDS to NONCONFORMISTS. By 
H. W. HOLLAND, Weslegan Minister. 
ELLIOT STOcK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


Just published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, No. LIX., price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
F. CURCI AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
ROMA SOTTERANBA, 
THE RENAISSANCE AND LIBERTY. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ARUNDBL CASTLE.—THE FITZALANS AND THE 
HOWARDS. 
. THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 
. AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PsYCHOLOGY. 
On SoME RECENT OOMMENTARIES 
SYLLABUS. 
THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A DECLINE IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF.—THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 
10. Notices OF Books. 
London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1878, price 2s 6d, contains :— 

THE P&ACE TO COME. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

THE VALUK OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. By Colonel George 
Chesney. 

A RomMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF RITUALISM. By the 
Abbé Martin. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: a Reply. By Dr. H. 
Charlton Bastian. 

THE DANGERS AND WARNINGS OF THE ‘ INFLEXIBLE.’ 
By Sir Spencer Robixson. 

Mrs. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBRTH (from Contemporary 
Notes by George Joseph Bell). By Professor Fleem- 
ing Jenkin. 

HOw THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. By Dr. H. Sandwith, 
C.B. (of Kars.) 

BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. By Frederick Pollock. 

Our ARMY AND THE PEOPLE (concluded). By John 
Holms, M.P. 

THE PROPOSED INTERFERENCE WITH DOMESTIC HANDI- 
CRAFT. By Frederic Seebohm. 

RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Morley. 

GERMANY AND HOLLAND. By Mons. de Beaufort 
(Member of the Dutch States-General). 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Oo., London. 


“"YHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value.”"—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 





ON THE 
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‘*Continues its very useful function of presenting 

papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- | 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. | 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 

had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a | 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more | 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. } 
s ndon; HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster | 

Ow. 


REED 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 

COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author. 


DENDENNIS. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 


3s 6d. 

VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 
London: Sait, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
7". CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

FEBRUARY contains the First Part of a New 
Story, entitled “ Within the Precincts,” by Mrs. Oli- 
— Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” && 

llustrated by Frank Dicksee. ‘ 


London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 218. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GaoagE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKS8E. 

CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 1. St. Michael's. 2. The Chevalier's Lodges. 
3. The Abbey Precincts. 

TIBET. 

A RING OF WORLDS. 

COLLEY CIBBER. 

OVER THE BALKANS WITH GENERAL GOURKO. 

PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 

My Wires. 

“For Percival.” With an Illustration. Chap. 19, 

Sissy Consalts her Oracle. 20.— 
“Tand my mistress, side by side, 
Shall be together, breathe and ride."—R. Brownie. 
21. Reconciliation. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plage, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1878. No. DOCXLVILIL. Price2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

MINE Is THINE.—Part VIII. 

IRONCLADS AND TORPEDOES: the ‘Inflexible’ and Mr, 
Reed. 

ABOVE THE CLOUDS: a Reverie on the Bel Alp. 

A Ripe For Lies. 

A Visit 30 SOPHIA AND THE H&IGHTS OF KAMERLER 
—CHRISTMAS, 1877. 

THE LIFE OF THS PRINCH CONSORT. 

A Patriot QUEEN. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin. 

THE STORM IN THE East.—No. IX. 

THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S -AZI 














MAGAZINE, 
No. XCVIIL, FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE POLIcy OF LORD BSACONSFIBLD'S GOVERNMENT. 
ORIGEN AND CELSUS. 
PROFESSOR BUCHANAN OF GLASGOW. 
THE CAPTURE AND SHOOTING OF WILD-FOWL. 
Count Cavour. 
May's “ DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE.” 
EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
Tue HospiTat OF S, MARIA DELLA SCALA AT SIENA. 
A VisiT 10 Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S TROY. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE HIGH-CHURCH PaRTY. 
THe KAFFin War. 
Ivy-LEAVgS.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
I No. 220, for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMAER. 
THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION. - By 
Goldwin Smith. 
SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Ohaps. 1-4. 
A MONTH WITH THE TURKISH ARMY SN ‘THE 
BALKANS. By G. J. Playfair. 
Dr. WILLIAM Stokes, OF DUBLIN. A. Personal 
Sketch. By the: Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 
THE REFORM PERIOD IN Russia. By H.S8uther- 
land Edwards. No. II. 
BeFORE THE SNOW. By A. Lang. 
ON NAVAL EDUCATION. By a Naval Nobody. 
MILITARY STaFF SYSTEMS ABROAD AND. IN, ENG- 
LAND. By @ Staff Officer. 
IN PALL MALL. 
10. CONSTANTINOPLE. By James Bryce. 
MACMILLAN aad Vo., London. 


Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By Professor Max Miiller. 

TH& STABILITY OF OUR INDIAN Empire. By Sidney 
James Owen, Reader in Indian Law and History, 
Oxford. 

FOREST AND FigLD Myvtus. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

FRANCE BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
I. State of the Provinces. By M. Taine. 

THE NeW STAR WHICH FADED INTO StaR-MIsT. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 

WHAT 18 IN Store FOR EvROPE. 
Ex-Governor of Hungary. 

THe THERE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF CHURCH AND 
Srate. By the Rev. Canon Curteis. 

MADONNA DonyA. By Emily Pfeiffer. 

ENGLAND'S ABANDONMENT OF THE PROTECTORATE.OF 
TurRKEY. By Goldwin Smith. 

CONTEMPORARY LiFe AND THOUGHT. In Russie—By 
T. S., St. Petersburg. In France—By Gébriel 
Monod. 

CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMBNTS :—On Patriot- 
ism. On Toilet Artifices. On Government Officials 
and Literature. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—A Series of Criticisms 
on New Books by Principal Shairp, Goldwin Smith, 
Matthew Browne, Rev. John Hunt, Rev. Dr. Little- 
dale, Principal Fairbairn, Professor Mayor, and 
others. 

STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


al a al 

EW BARRACKS, KNIGHTS- 
a BRIDGE.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEE 
(4d, or by post 44d), for Views, Plan, and Particulars 
—Bingley Chapel, with View—Blots in Bristol, with 
Plan—Our Roads—On the Top of Two Towers—Royal 
Academy Lectures—Organ Cases—Open i on 
Restoration and Conservatism—Herr Krupp, &.— 
No. 46 Catherine Street, aud all Newsmen. 
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BOOKS by L. T MEADE, 


A KNIGHT of TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, post free, 6s. 


“ Appropriately dedicated to the memory of Charles Kingsley, and not unworthy 
of the dedication.” —Athenwum.——“ A finely imagined story of a good man...... 
well worth reading.” —Guardian.——“ Will prove very attractive."—7imes. 


GREAT ST. BENEDICT’S. ATale. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, post free, 68. 
«The description of Dorothy's life is excellent.”—Spectator. 


BOOKS by BRENDA, Author 


A SATURDAY’S BAIRN. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
loth, 5s. 
« Leborming story, over which tears and smiles contend."—Christian World. 
LOTTY’S VISIT to GRANDMAMMA. A Story for the 
Little Ones. With Fifty INustrations by W.J. Petherick. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
« An admirable book for little people."—Literary World. 


Author of “Scamp and I.” 


DAVID’S LITTLE LAD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 
‘* A specially touching story, founded upon the ‘late terrible colliery accident in 
Wales. The bright girl Gwladys is admirably drawn, and the pathos of the story 
is intense ""—Christian World. 


SCAMP andI. A Story of City Byeways. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 
“Allas true to life and as touchingly set forth as any heart could desire.’ —Athenaum. 


of ‘‘Froggy’s Little Brother.” 


FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER. A Story of the East 
End. New Edition. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


NOTHING to NOBODY. New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s 64. 


ESPECIALLY THOSE. A Story on the Prayer ‘‘ For All 
Conditions of Men.” Small 8vo, cloth extra, ls 6d. 


WORKS by EMILY S. HOLT. 


LETTICE EDEN ; or, the Lamps of Earth and the Light of 


Heaven. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FOR the MASTER’S SAKE. A Tale of the Days of Queen 
Mary. Smal! 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s 6d. 


VERBENA. Safe Paths and Slippery Byeways. A Story 
of To-day. 5s. 
5s. 


SISTER ROSE. The Eve of St. Bartholomew. 





‘Capital books for thoughtful young readers."—Literary World. 


London: JOHN F. SHAW and CO.,, 48 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hoime Leer. 


vols. 
A CHAPERON’S CARES. 
CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the Sweet 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, Cux. By the Author of 


“ Culmshire Folk.’ Post 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


2 vols. 





Eighth Edition, in small 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 
EALTH in the HOUSE: a Series of Lectures on Elementary 
Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, | 
delivered to the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By 
CATHERINE M, BuCKTON, Member of the Leeds School Board. 

“ We most cordially recommend this admirable book to all who are interested 
in sanitary reform, and to the wives of clergymen and others specially interested 
in the welfare of the poor.” —Academy. 

“ Mrs. Buckton’s book is one.of the best books of its kind ever written. We 
have seldom read so admirable a series of lectures on elementary physiology and | 
the laws of health.”—AManchester Examiner. 

London: LON@MANS and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
ppPArEns on the LABOUR QUESTION. By Tuomas 


Brassey, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


— and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapwortn 
H. Hopeson. 8yo, 14s, cloth. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Samo. 
2 vols. 8vo, 249, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8ve, price One Shilling. 
— COUNT -FRANCHISE DIFFICULTY ; How 
Renfovable. By Freperic HILt. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Now ready, Volume II., imperial 8yo, price 21s, cloth. 
IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS: a Catalogue of the | 
Writings, both MS. and Printed, of Cornishmen, and of Works relating to 
the County of Cornwall. With Biographical M da an pi Literary 
References. By G. C. BoaASE and W.P.Courtngy. Vol. Il., P—Z. 
*,* Volume I., AO, may still be had, price 21s, 
London: LON@MANS and Co. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. i 
| a GRAMMAR, Historical and Analytical. By | 
Josepx GosTwi0k, Author of “English Poets” and “German Poets”; 
the Handbooks *‘ German Literature " and “ American Literature,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 























{ 


| On St. VALENTINE'S Day. 


| The FEBRUARY or VALENTINE Number of 


LONDON 


(This day. 


: 
By Mary 


SOCIETY 


Is now ready, price 1s, containing 


THREE VALENTINE STORIES: 


VALENTINE'S VIGIL: a Story of the Day and Night. By W. W. Fenn. 

In the ORANGERY: a Story of St. Valentine's Eve. 

A REGIMENTAL VALENTINE; or, How Patrick O'Shaughnessy was Helped 
into Matrimony. 


CONTINUATIONS OF THE THREE SERIALS. 


CresstipaA. By Bertha Thomas, Author of “Proud Maisie." Chap, 4. Sense, or 
Sensibility? 5. Cressida’s Choice. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 


| THe CurRioOUS ADVENTURES OF A FrgeLp-CrickeT. Chap. 3, How the Mole Cricket 


obtained a Light. 4. A Chat. With Four L[ilustrations. 

SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND PeNciL. Chap.2. Alpine Roads and Passes. With 
Six full-page Illustrations, Also :— 

With an Illustration by Miss Paterson. 

DRESSING FOR TRE PARTY. With an Illustration by D. H. Friston. 

WINTER POT-PLANTS. 

PicCADILLY Papsrs. Serjeants’ Inn and Serjeants—Hydraulic Machinery—Arti- 
ficial Madder-colours. 

AcRkosTw RULES, AND ANSWERS TO No. II. 

DousLE ACROSTIC. 


VOL. XXXII. is now ready, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 
10s 6d; also Cases for Binding, 2s each. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.0. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
Postage free on application. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANOE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY. 
Postage free on application. 





BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 
See Mudie's Catal of Works of the best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturerand Patentee,Banbary. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL. & CO.’S 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&eTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 


THE 





GROSVENOR 
WINTER 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 


GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION. 








ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Haman Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and OO.'s, and see that 
at pase ae other than their genuine Articles. 

olesale—Angel Passa, 93 Tham 

Street, London, as saad ae “s 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
and Headache. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 








For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Heartburn 


MAGNESIA. 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 
MACLEOD OF 
THE NEW STORY 


By the Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c., 


IS NOW APPEARING IN “GOOD WORDS.” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


DARE. 


“The opening chapters are in Black’s happiest manner, displaying the refined beauty of 
style, the mingled vivacity and pathos, the romantic representation of every-day incidents, 
and the deft introduction of snatches of Scottish song characteristic of the author. Keith 
Macleod and Gertrude White promise to be two of the most interesting characters he has 


drawn.”—Scotsman. 


WALKS in LONDON. Avueustus J. C. Hare, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “‘ Cities of Italy,” &c. ith 100 Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. crown 


8vo0, 248. 
“ A worthy and enduring piece of work."—Daily Telegraph. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREazr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


History of English Humour. By 
the Rev. A.G. L‘EsTg2anGe. 2 vols., 2ls, 
“This work contains a large and varied 
information. It is im: ible to give say hen af ae 
— of anecdote and epigram in its pages."—John 


A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENTH CENTURY, from the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited by 
JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 

“ We strongly advise everybody to read Mr. Jeaffre- 
son's memoir. The young Squire’s London letters 
may fairly rank with ‘ Evelyn's Diary.’ "'—Spectator, 


A Man of Other Days; Recol- 


lections of the Marquis de BEAUREG 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. a 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21g, 3 





“One of the pleasantest works yet produced on this inexhaustible theme. The pages are brightened by Lod e's Peera ) and Baronet- 
rt 


numerous picturesque little woodcuts.”—Daily News. 
“ We can imagine nothing more delightful than to take one of Mr. Hare's volumes, and saunter along the 


thoroughfares which he has walked.”"—May/fatr. 
“ Guide-books there are in plenty...... but for people who care to —— themselves with London as it was 
in the past, or with the features of early days still to be found, Mr. Hare's volumes are worth a whole library 


of such literature.”—Sco/sman. 


E for 1878. Under the Especial Patronage 
Her Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, rand 
Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, 3ls 6d. 
“The most perfect and elaborate record of the 


“It was a happy thought to apply to the capital +" his own country the same method of treatment which he living and recently-deceased members of the Peerage 


has adopted so successfully towards Rome."—John Bull. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL'S 


THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by Canon PEROWNE. 
Vol. I. and II. CHARGES. Demy 8vo, 30s. 
Vol. IIL ESSAYS, SPEECHES, SERMONS. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


LITERARY and 


of the three kingdoms as it stands at this day."—7imes, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ruby Grey. By W. Hepworth 


IXON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“ Almost every sentence is worthy of study and regard. The time may yet come when these remains will z " 
take a place in Anglican literature beside the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ of Hooker, the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying' Twice Loved. By A lice King 
> 


of Jeremy Taylor, or the ‘Sermons’ of Bishop Butler."—Academy. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. By 


J. 8. BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Of much vigour, freshness, and not a little learning...... Throws a clearer light on the genius of Buddhism 
than any essay which hes yet fallen in our way......Sketches with great care and ability the religious 
physiognomy of that strangely popular faith, and draws out its very curious analogies with the agnosticism of 

obn Stuart Mill and the other professors of scientific doubt.”—Spectator. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY PLACES. 


By a Wire with her HusBaND. Republished from the Spectator. Post Svo, 10s 6d. 
“ Charming sketches..,...Exhilarating narratives."—Daily News. 
“ May be best described as Charles Lamb, plus the subtle humour of a metaphysician. To those who know 
its history, it is a double study of a great criticas well as of ‘a wife with her husband.'"—Zdinburgh Daily 





“ A book to be prized. Pack-full of quaint remark, wise thought, and unexpected information, and not 
guiltless of gently satiric touches and bits of extravagance.”—JBrilish Quarterly Review. 

“ Whoever is the author, and wherever is the country, the ramble is equally charming. A light, easy, con- 
versational style, full of delicate fun; is as full of choice bits of description and keen-eyed observation of 


Wwaysand manners.”—Guardian, 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and O0O., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Vols. I. and IL, ROMOLA, are now published. 


“A delightful Edition of George Eliot's works......I[m size, type, and paper, everything that could be wished.” 


—Athensum. 
“ An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's writings."—Saturday Review. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
. good, agreeable, and striking story."—Sunday- 
mes. 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 3 vols. 
“ These volumes are decidedly attractive." —Post. 


Doris Barugh. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An interesting story, comprising many scenes of 
true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident."—Pall Mall. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, 


Author of “ ie.” 3 vols. (Next week. 


NEW WORK ON BRAZIL. 
With Map and Tilustrations, 2 iT B 8vo, 248. 
IONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL: 
Three Years of Forest and Prairie Life in the 
Province of Parand. By THomMas P. Biag WITHER, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S. 
JoHN Mupray, Albemarle Street. 


Cheap Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, Ris 4s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on Recent 
Criticisms. By EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work."—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in the Unseen Universe. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Bow, London, E.O. 


Just ublished, price 1s, free by post. : 
S THEISM IMMORAL? An Exami- 
nation of Mr. J. S. MILL'’s Arguments against 


Mansel's View of Religion. 
Swansea: E. E. Rowsk, Castle Square. 











Just published, Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


Practical and Scientific. 
A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Gardens, 
and the Cultivation of Conservatory, Greenhouse, and Stove Plants. 
By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY EXTENDED. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 


Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, Co-Editor of the “Gardener's Chronicle,” &. ; assisted by 
EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 


“The best book of its kind,and the only thoroughly comprehensive work adapted equally well for the 
gardener avd the gentleman amateur.”—(Gardener's Magazine. 


*,* See also a review of the work in the last number of the Spectator. 
~~ 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





12mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
| gr 3 FRENCH COURSE, upon Dr. 
Ahn’s System, Thoroughly Revised, &c. By 
STéPHANE BARLET, Head French Master at the 
Mercers' and the Stationers’ Schools, and Examiner to 
the College of Preceptors. 
*,* Adopted by the London School Board. 
London: ILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 





12mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
HN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
New Edition. Entirely Re-edited by JACOB 
GaBER, University, Heidelberg. 
*,* Adopted by London School Board. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; post free, 3s 9d. 
HE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE 
THEM. By L. P. Merepirs, M.D., D.DS. 
London: WILLIAM TEG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8v0. 
EATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
HvueGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


By 
College of Physicians. 
— Lenten: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CRITICISMS and ELUCIDATIONS 
of CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Editor of “ Lucretius.” 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


T, MACCI PLAUTI MENAECHMEI. With 


Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D., 
Professor at the Johanneum Hamburg. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Revised Edition, with a Preliminary Essay by the Rev. W. W. SkEArT, M.A. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER, with Poems ee printed with his, or attributed to him. 
Edited, with Memoir, by ROBERT BELL, and a Portrait. 4 vols , 3s 6d each. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1816-1846. In Four Vols., 3s 6d, 


This book, originally published in an inconvenient size,and as part of a com- 
plete “ History of England,” has been out of print for some years. It contains a 
store of information, only attainable with much labour and research, on all the 
political and social questions of the eventful period which it traverses—a period 
separated by so short an interval from our own time, that to‘every one who takes 
an intelligent interest in the questions of the present day, a knowledge of its 
history is indispensable. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOK of “ FOUR MESSENGERS,” “ MERCER'S 
GARDENS,” &c. 


ESTELLE. By Emily 
Two vols. crown Syo, 21s. 


“It will be seen that we rate this novel highly." — Atheneum. 

“A thoroughly mare ne =. of. Jewish life......The book is cleverly written, 
and may be t reading for persons of any creed."—Court 
Circular. 


Marion Harris. 








Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the world, on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. Containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, on History, Bio- 
grep phy, Topography, Archeology, logy, Antiquities, Science, Philosophy, 

tural History, Poetry, Art, Fiction. With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, comprising in all Translations from the French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and 
Greek. 3s 6d, or 5s per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 618 
Volumes, price £138 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S LIST. 


Important Fine-Art Work.—Just published, with 51 Drawings on Wood and Six 
exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Flameng. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of 
the NEW WORLD. From the French of M. de Marquis De BeLioy. Royal 
quarto, cloth, gilt extra, price £2 2s. 
N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above book printed, collectors 
of rare illustrated works should order at once. 


The ‘CHALLENGER’ EXPEDITION. 








THALASSA: an Essay on the Depth, Temperature, an and di |  Sckett FSA, 


Currents of the Ocean. By JOHN JAMES WILD, Member of 
= —_ of H.M.S. ‘Challenger.’ With Charts and Diagrams bythe Author, 
price 12s 
“A work of great and intrinsic interest, well printed and clearly illustrate d."—~ 
British Quarterly. 
“Capable of imparting much valuable information.”—7imzs. 


The Recovery of the Holy Land. 
Art-Exhibition at Dundee. 


Dover Castle as itis. 


The only Art Periodical with Highly Finished Line Engravings, 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED We eaavenes ON STEEL AND 


In Monthy Parts, price 2s 6d each. 


The Proprietors beg to draw the attention of the Lovers of the Fine-Arts to this 
Important Periodical, and to announce that they have arranged for the a 
ance in 1878 of the Under-mentioned pl similar Highly-Finished 


Arist. ENGRAVER. 
DECISION of VAN TWILLER ...... G. H. B Great! 
ALSAOE He aeons manne 











HER MAJESTY the a ag (Statue) M. Noble. H. Balding. 
ATTACK and DEFEN . J. CO. Horsley, B.A. : a * Le - RAL 
“THERE'S no PLACE Lik HOME” Sir E. Landseer, R.A.. . 0. G. Lewis. 






DIO crercereereeee 


The POSTILLION (Etching)............ R. Goubi 
The PROCESSION . 














The BROKEN THREA J. Aubert .. 

SHAKSPEARE (Statue) ........0000c008 J Q. A. Ward serescevserreee E, Stodart. 

PHILOSOPHY and ART . Hunting Ridgway. 

a ND Sir E. Land R.A O. G. Lewis. 
ey oot CHILD........c0+0000eee008 Auguste Ludwig .. a. 

The LION: ee ee eco O. Armytage. 

SCULPTURE L. Alma-Tadema, AR. Bsc 4: Lowenstam. 





ANGEL of the RESURRECTION 





J. Adams Acton .........:++.. W. Roffe. 











(Statue) 
oo gl SURPRISED .......00000008 7 A. Storey, A.R.A. . T. Sherratt. 
URORA a BMOD oeorsereeseee Levasseur. 
GIL BLAS G. 8. Newton, B.A soe C. G. Lewis. 
TOILET of the YOUNG — Leon y ~ pans 8. Smith. 


The CONNOISSEUR .........0+00000ee00 8S. Boldin 
T. CARLYLE (Statue) Boehm E. Roffe. 
“FOUND at NAXOS” ....ccccesesseeceeree r WSIS ....csccecsereereereeeee P. Lightfoot. 
ARCHITECTURE .... L. Alma-Tadems, A. R.A. ... L. Lowenstam. . 
FOSTER-MOTHER. ........sce0eeeseereneee ML Bitocher vsccrsecssenence Ee Mohan. 

The PRISONER ae Antoine . wee A. Danse. 
HEAD of a DEERHOUND rE.L “A..cs.cosce C. @. Lewis. 
The SLEEPING FAWN ae ooo Mie HOSMET......0se0eeeneeveeee = Stodart. 

























TURKISH ana sessesesereeceeseneee J. F. Lewis, R.A. tbach 
LA REVERIE J. AUDErt cressceereseerseeeenses Thibault 

On the LUGANO, Vouice cerecececcceces _~ ag sesesereeeeeseees O. G. Lewis. 
MACBETH RA T. W. Sharpe. 





LADY in “COMUS™ ....... cosee Crittenden srersseseseesesseersesss W- Rolfe. 
The DEATH-WARRANT — MARY 
QUEEN of SCOTS Pilot D. Raab. 


OTHELLO . Ed. Biichek 
ETCHED PORTRAIT Rembrandt A. Masson. 














Also of the following important Articles: — 


The PARIS Ly ey es Biaeeted Catal 
rominent Works in F' ani 
ited at the Paris Exhibition. i878. 
CHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Papers on “Chester Cathedral,” by the 
i Rev. Dean Howson. Illustrated by Mr. Alfred Rimmer. 
PANESE ART.—“ Repetition and Variety in Japanese Art,” by Sir 
mE fs 5 ALcocK, K.O.B., also “Chiaroscuro Colour and Perspective in 
Japanese Art,” by the same Author. 
NORWAY.—Norway, by R. T. Paircuertr, F.S.A., illustrated with more 
than 40 carefully-executed Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. 
BRITISH and AMERICAN PAINTERS—Mr. Darrorne will 
continue his articles on British and American Paiaters, with fine Woodcut Lilus- 
trations, engraved by J. D. Cooper, Nicholls, and otbers. Amongst those in pre- 
ration are BRITON RivisRE, Kek&LeY HALSweLLe, N. ONEVALIER, and B. 
ILLIS. 


In addition to the above, several apenas oe on Art b Begin, by Prominent Writers, are 
0 preparati 


of the most 
American, exhi- 








CONTENTS.—FEBRUARY. 
STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


ATTACK and DEFENCE. After J.C. Horsley, B.A. 
The PHILOSOPHER. After Rembrandt. 
“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 


ARTICLES. 


Old and New Festivals of Florence, > on Art-Progress. By Frances RB. 


Prato, and Siena. By J.J. Jarves. nder. 
Colorado. II. Illustrated. 
The Wiater a 
M. Doré as a Sculpto: 


Chapter XIV. By R. T. 
of the Bhine. ” Tilustrated. 
oaburgh. 


Illustrated. 


Scenery 
Art among the Balladmongers. By L. =e Albert iby 


Jewitt, F.S.A. Lllustrated., yo 
By C. Bruce Allen. | Minor Topics ‘of the Month. 


Art-Publications. 





ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice | The HISTORY of CERAMIC ART in GREAT 


of Decorative Needlework. By M. S. Lockwoop and E.GLAIsHER. With 
Any in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane. Royal quarto, cloth, 
ice 2 


EXAMPLES for FRET-CUTTING and WOOD-CARVING, 
containing 24 Large Plates of Original Designs in Monotint. 
quarto, handsome illuminated cover, price 78 

, History. 


BARDS and BLOSSOMS; or, the Poetry 


of those works which are made 
Large imperial | ghility with abundant leisure, and above all, the zeal which sympathy alone can 
give. Late years have seen the production of several learned works on the 
general subject of Pottery and Porcelain. But this is the only work devoted to 


BRITAIN, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By LUEWELLYNN 
JEWITT, FS.A. With nearly 2,000 Engravings. In Two Volumes, super- 
royal 8vo, handsomely bound, £2 12s 6d. 
*,* “The ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., is one 
ible only hy a combination of learning and 


’ and the whole range of British Ceramics, and to that department exclusively. We 


Associations of Flowers. With Right Poral Plates, ieaieaand in Gokl and | may remark, in conclusion, that the text is embellishe! and illustrated with a 


Colours. By F.E. 
edges, price 10s 6d. 
Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
“ —— of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
Library, Oflce, Olub-root, Mowe room ad Bohan Be, Secor get heae 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 





London: VIRTUE and CO, (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Home, F.LS., F. S. A. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt | couple of thousand admirably-executed engravings." — Times. 





GUINEA GIFT-BOOKS. 


In imperial 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
HOME-LIFE in ENGLAND. By O. M. WAVeRTREs. 
PICTURES by JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. By JAMES DAFFORNE 
PICTURES by Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.B.A. With Steel Illustrations. 
PICTURES by we oy! Ver gl we. 
PICTURES by Sir A. W. CALLCOTT, 

PICTURES by WILLIAM E ETTY, BA. 

PICTURES by WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A 

PICTURES by ITALIAN MASTERS, Greater and Lesser. 
PICTURES by JOHN HENRY FOLEY, R.A. 

BRITISH SCHOOL 2 SCULPTUR 44 

The RIVER DEE: its Aspects and Hi 

The STATELY HOMES of ENG CAND. ‘Tew Series. 
The BOOK of the THAMES from its RISE to its FALL. 
OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 

LIFE on the UPPBR THAMES. 

The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. First Series, 

A BOOK ef MEMORIES of GREAT MEN and WOMEN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A.,, F.R.S., 


Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of ‘The Coal- 
Fields of Great Britain.” 


THE 


ConTENTS. 


Part 1.—GEOLOGICAL FORMATION of IRELAND. 
Part 2.—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of IRELAND. 
Part 3.—The GLACIATION of IRELAND. 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 
68 Illustrations, 21s. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL IN AFRICA. 
For General Reading. 
Based on Hettwatp’s “ Die Erde und ihre Volker.” 
Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


‘While it will be found of real value as a reference book for the 
teacher and the student of geography, it is as interesting as a well- 
written narrative of travel.”— Times. 

* We have no hesitation in recommending this book as the best of 
its kind that has appeared upon Africa in this or any other country.”— 
Field. 

“No better book could be placed in the hands of the student of 
African Geograpby, and it will be found most useful as a work of 
reference.”—The Geographical Magazine. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES ON THE 
AMAZON AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By C. BARRINGTON BROWN, Associate R.S.M., 
Author of “Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana,” 
AND 


WILLIAM LIDSTONE, C.E. 


“The narrative of their adventures is brightly and picturesquely 
written. It contains much curious information about the world’s 
mightiest river with which the reading public have not yet been made 
acquainted by any other English authors.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

“They have combined into 4 most fascinating book of travel the 
notes they made on scenes, people, and circumstances during two years 
of voyaging up and down the great arms of the Mediterranean of South 
America,”—Academy. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses 
and Pupil-Teachers, 


ROBERT JAMES MANN, MD, 
Late Superintendent of Education in Natal. 


By 


Contents :—Introduction and Alphabet of the Subject—Nature and 


Action of Food—Classification of Food Substances—Preparation of | 


Food—Nature and Action of Drink—Heat—Clothing and Washing— 
Health and Disease—The House and its Appliances—The Economy of 


Money. 


“Tt is intended for home use as well as for schools, and forms a 
manual that should prove of service in any household...... This little 
book is likely to prove a useful friend in many families. Good sense 
and a clearly defined purpose are its most prominent characteristics.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
ENGLISH FOREIGN PoLicy. By Emile de Laveleye. 
WILLIAM HARVEY. By Professor Huxley. 
KAFIR LAND. By Anthony Trollope. 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Lord Houghton. 
THE CHRISTIAN “CONDITIONS.” By the Author of “Supernatural 
Religion.” 
VicTOR CHERBULIEZ. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. 
FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Books OF THE MONTH. 


By George Saintsbury. 
Il. By Herbert Spencer. 
By J. A. Symonds, 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8yo. [Next week. 





T 
The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 
and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMONT. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With 200 Illustrations. Imperial 
8yvo. [Next week. 


CHARLES BIANCONI: a Biography, 1786- 


1875. By his Daughter, Mrs. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL. Demy 8vyo, 10s 6d. 








ON the FRONTIER: Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By J.S. CAMPION. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“One of the best books of the kind that we have ever met is Major Campion's 
‘On the Frontier........ His very entertaining yolume embraces every variety of 
experience in the shape of hunting, trapping, and Indian campaiguing. He writes 
exceedingly well, moreover, and his descriptions of scenery and of life among the 
Indians and the frontier-men are equally spirited and graphic."—Pall Mall, 
January 12. 


NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL for 
COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery, forming a Oourse of Instruc- 
tion in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, aud Lessons on Oleaning 
Utensils. Compiled by R.O.C. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 








NEW NOVELS. 


ARTIST and AMATEUR: or, the Surface of 


Life. By Mrs. CADDY. 3 vols. 





the Rise of the 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PONCE de 


Argentine Republic. 


LEON; or, 


By an “ ESTANOLBRO.” 





A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN: a Romance. By 


LEON Brook. 2 vols. 





Second Edition. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ FASHION and PASSION.” 


WHOIS SHE? A Mystery of Mayfair. 


the Author of “ Fashion and Passion.” 3 vols. 


By 





The MISSING WILL. By Herserr Brooy, 


LL.D. 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 








Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
BEING the FIRST VOLUME of an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ NOVELS, 


Printed from New Type, with Full-page Lllustratious, to be issued in 
Monthly Volumes. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 








MESSRS. BESANT and RICE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
Y CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ‘* The Golden Butterfly,” &. 
Sampson Low and Co., and at every Library in the Kingdom. 


By 
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MURRAY’S STUDENTS MANUALS: 


A Series of Historical Class-books for Advanced Scholars. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CHAIN OF HISTORY, FROM THE EARLIEST 
AGES TO MODERN TIMES. 





“ The ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS,’ edited, for the most part, by Dr. William Smith, | 


1 distinctive features which render them singularly valuable as 
eal wate. While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is 
thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of teachers to 


these admirable school-books."—Museum. 





The STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIS. 


TORY. From the Creation of the World to the Return of the Jews from 
Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. By 
Puiip SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 73 6d. 


The STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the Connection of the Old and 
New Testaments. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 30 Maps and Woodcuts, post 


8yo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL HISTORY. A History of the Christian Church, from the Times of 
the Apostles to the full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Papal Power. By Puruip Smite, B.A. With Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Eighteenth 
Century. By G. G. Parry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of 


Waddington. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of 


the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Al der the Great, 
including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor,and Phoenicia. 
By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcats, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By Wa. Smita, D.C.L. With 100 Woodeuts, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “ Student's Greece,"’ 12mo, 2s. 


The STUDENTS HISTORY of ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters 
on = a of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. With 80 Woodcats, 
post 8vo, fe 6d. 


The STUDENT'S GIBBON. An Epitome of 


the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By EDWARD 
Gipson. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Historians. With 200 


Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W.L. Bevan, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 


78 6d. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Machematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. 
Bryan, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
of EUROPE 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY 


during the MIDDLE-AGES. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George II. By Henny HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
of 


The STUDENTS HUME. A _ History 


England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. By DAvip HumE. 
Incorporating the Corrections and Researches of Recent Historians, and con- 
tin to 1868. With 70 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “Student's Hume,” 12mo, 2s, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1862. 
With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. By Rev. W. 
H. Jervis, M.A. With Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By GgorGs P. MARSH. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By THos. B. SHAW, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


By Sir CHARLES LyELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts, post Svo, 9s. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLEMING, 


D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 


Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. MALCOLM Kerk, LL.D. Post 8vo, 79 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


Sir G. C. Lewis :—“ Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary is a most 
useful book, and fills for Latin literature the place now occupied by 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon for Greek.” 

“T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great 
and lasting service on the cause of classical learning in this country.”— 
Dean LIDDELL. 

“T have found Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary a great convenience 
tome. I think that he has been very judicious in what he has omitted, 
as well as what he has inserted.”—Dr. Scorr. 





Thirteenth Edition (1,200 pp.), medium 8vo, 21s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. " 


% 
Based on the Works of Forceittm1 and Frevunp, 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 


By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D., 
Editor of “The Biblical and Classical Dictionaries.” 


This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of 
Forcellini and the* ordinary School Dictionaries. It makes no attempt 
to supersede Forcellini, which would require a dictionary equally large ; 
but it aims at performing the same service for the Latin language as 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done forthe Greek. Great attention has 
been paid to etymology, in which department especially this work is 
admitted to maintain a superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's ‘ Latin-English Dictionary’ is lifted, by its independent merit, 
, we ted comparison with any school or college dictionary commonly in use."— 





New Edition (672 pp.), square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY: 


With a Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman Moneys, &. 
Abridged from the above Work, for the use of Jontor Crasses. 


“ This abridgment retains all the istic e of the larger work 
—its clearness and correctness of explanation, simplicity of —— suffi- 
ciency of illustration, exhibition of etymological aMuities and modern derivatives.” 
—Atheneum. 


7 VL 4 








Second Edition (970 pp.), medium 8vo, 21s, 
A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D., 


AND 


THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 


It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more 
complete and more perfect Exerisu-Latix Dictionary than yet existe, 
and every artiele has been the result of original and independent 
research. 

Great pains have been taken in classifying the different senses of the 
English words, so as to enable the Student readily to find what he wants. 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the Classical writers, 
and those phrases are, as a general rule, given in both English and 
Latin. 

“This work is the result of a clear insight into the faults of its predecessors as 
to plan, classification, and examples. In previous dictionaries the various senses 
of English words are commonly set down hap-hazard. This has been avoided in 
the present instance, by the classification of the senses of the English words 
according to the order of the student's need. Not less noteworthy is the copious- 
ness of the examples from the Latin, with which every English word is illustrated ; 
and last, not least, the exceptional accuracy of the references by which 
examples are to be verified."—Saturday Review. 





New Edition (730 pp.), square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH - LATIN 
DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the above Work, for the Use of Junior Classes, 


“An English-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
country. It will take absolutely the firet rank and be the standard English-Latin 
Dictionary, as long as either tongue endures. Even a general examination of the 

es will serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its fullness and philo- 
omical value, and the ‘ Work is to a large extent a dictionary of the - 
guage, as well as an English-Latin Dictionary.’ "—Znglish Churchman. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








“SAPHYSIOAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. Gerxte, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of Professors 
HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR 
STEWART. 


CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoz, F.RS., 
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